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OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 
President, the Most Honourable The MARQUIS of 
LONDONDERRY. Vice President, HERR SCHUBERTH. 
Third Season, 1873. The next concert will take place at the 
Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday, January 29th. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. President SIR 
JULIUS BENEDICT; Founder and Director, HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season 1873. The Concerts of this 
Society will be held as follows, viz ;— 
37th Concert, Wednesday, February 19th. 
38th » Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th Wednesday, May 14th. 
Full =i —_,, the ist of Febri d 
) w on the Ist of February, and may 
be obtained of Messrs. D. Devens & Co., 244, Bases Street, 
and Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
HH. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. Every 
Evening, the Grand Pantomime, ‘‘ YE FAIR ONE WITH YE 
GOLDEN LOCKS.” Great Success of the Season. Preceded 
by a New Farce, by F. P. Gratton, Esq., ““MY UNCLE’S 
CARD.” Doors open at half-past 6. No fees for booking. 


Iss JOSEPHINE SHERRINGTON has re- 

tnrned to Town from her Provincial Tour, and is at 

liberty to accept engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c.— 
40, Upper Gloucester-place, Regent’s-park. 


M*$ KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
cesco Berger’s Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
——, during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. W. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AuGusTINE-RoAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 

in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jonx Ruopzs, Croypon, 8. 
Ready this Day, 

HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK, and 

DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 

1873, specially adapted for the uirements of Musical and 

other Professors, and published under the immediate direction 

of SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, and Edited by CHARLES 

MACKESON, F.S.8., Editor of the ‘‘ Musical Directory, 

Annual, and Almanack,” ‘‘ The Guide to the Churches of 

London,” &c. Price in Roan Case, 3s.; ditto in Russia 

Leather, 6s. 


Roupatt, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 
Nearly Ready, 
HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and 
ALMANACK, for 1873, Edited by CHARLES 


MACKESON, F.S.S., Editor of the “ Guide to the Churches 
of London,” &c. 


Rupati, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


W. C. LEVEY’S NEW SONG, 
ENCORED EVERY EVENING. 


“BEAUTIFUL DREAMS,” 
SUNG BY MISS RUSSELL, 
At the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 
ee a 'c Laves's mont Seoul manner, 


and likely to become as popular as this composer’s previous 
efforts in a similar direction.” —Daily News, Dec. 27th. 
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Dreams! dreams! beautiful dreams ! 

Lighting up life with the brightest of beams, 
— rays, having power to throw 

§ over slumbering mortals below. 

Tease, when the earth is in darkness enfurled, 
Come the rich gifts of a fairy-like world, 

Each what he needs from our treasury takes— 
A monarch he sleeps, if a peasant he wakes. 


Dreams! dreams! fairy-like dreams ! 

Hope scatters through them her sunniest gleams, 
Nightly they banish all sadness away, 

Visions of ness that fade in the day. a 
Touched by the wand of the Queen of the Night, 
Slumberers enter a world of delight ; 

Joys upon earth that have never known, 
Come into Dreamland, and these are your own. 


E. L, BLaNcHARD. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


LONDON: 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. 
following well-known tunes :— 


Containing the 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


s. d. 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - . - 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - : - . 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ : - 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- . - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - - . . 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - . : - 4 0 
ALI BABA POLKA - - . - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - : - - - - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - - . 4 0 
LETTY POLKA - : : : : 3 0 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
\ LONDON, W. 





GTAaLEX LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
_ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
ove Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
34, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, 
In One Votume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H ARP 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
Professor at the Reyal Academy of Music. 





N,B.—The Publication of this Work will 
be delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE 
POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 





Price to Supscripers....ONE GUINEA; to 
Non-Susscrisers ..ONE GUINEA AND-A-HALF. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


pt ALL, however, we are inclined to place 
A ROSE IN HEAVEN—one of those songs which, as 
well on account of their subject as of their felicitous musical 
treatment, find an easy way to every heart. Herr Abt has 
written nothing more wortby of the reputation he enjoys.— 
‘Daily Telegraph.” No. lin F, No.2inG. 4s. ; post free for 
24 stamps each. 


oer ~ OLD SWEET STORY. Bong. 
( 
t! 





Words 
by REA. Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. Wor- 
m Bliss). 4s. ‘Is peculiarly sweet and plaintive. One 
of those songs which grow upon you, and fix themselves in 
your memory.”—Vide ‘‘Liverpeol Albion.” ‘ Will be a 
favourite with the large class who admire the music of this 
popular composer.”—Vide ‘‘ The Western Daily Press.” 
RANZ ABT’S SACRED SONGS, 3s. each, 
free by post at half-price in stamps, é.¢., ‘‘ Not 1 Sparrow 
falleth,” and ‘‘He giveth His beloved sleep.” ‘‘ Will be 
very acceptable to those who are in search of sacred songs of 
the better class.”—Vide ‘‘ The Western Daily Press,” 


NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. 
New Song. By the Author and Composer of “Thy 
Voice is near,” ‘‘ Oh, chide not my heart,” ‘‘Her bright smile 
haunts me still,” ‘‘The Liquid Gem,” ‘‘The Wishing Cap,” 
&e, 48. 


oye VOICE IS NEAR. Song. By the Com- 
poser of “Her bright smile haunts me still,” ‘‘ The 
Liquid Gem,” &c. 4s. each; free by post for 24 stamps each. 
«Pretty song, which will win its way into favour because of its 
simplicity.”—‘“‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger.” ‘‘ A simple, laintive 
song, remarkable for much sweetness.”—‘‘ Court Circular.” 

London: Sole Publishers, Rossret Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. 


RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-square, may be engaged for balls, con- 

certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c. Apply 
to Mr. Hall—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. ar 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-street. Second Edition. 


D:: STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
pe hl of the re has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
} ag Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozeng®. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


CS: 'Waietrets 6; 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicnH are ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 13d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, . 





London J.T, HAYBS, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRvcTION GRaTIs. 


Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descryption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


—_—-—-- 


J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
46, WEST STREET. 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARM- 


STRONG. 
Atheneum. 


“Great command of language, and a facility for writing in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . . a power of 
understanding and sympa‘ with the contradictions and 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 


Spectator. 


‘ He] has a style of hisown. It displays. indeed, the fervent 
audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 


poets, but it has a sufficiently marked individuality.” 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and 





1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE TWILIGHT HOUB. 





I sit at my lattice, lonely, 
At the hour I love so well, 

When Thought retires like a hermit 
To muse in its silent cell. 


One star of splendid lustre ~- 
Hangs o’er the shadowy main, 

Like the heart of a maiden throbbing 
With a sweet and burning pain. 


A strain of distant music 
Floats o’er that listening sea; 
Steals it from shores Arcadian 
That mournful melody ? 
Piercing the heart of silence 
With notes so wild and rare, 
Like to a god in exile 
Wailing his bondage there? 


It swells and sinks and quivers 
O’er the moaning moonlit main, 
And the thoughts that rise in my spirit 
To utter in words were vain. 


Oh! is there some land immortal, 
Some shining, shadowless sphere, 
Where we shall know the meaning 
Of the thoughts that thrill us here? 


Lizzie. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The promenades on Friday and Saturday evenings 
at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, were well attended, 
the Coldstream Guards’ band being the chief at- 
traction. 

At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the pantomime of 
** Bluebeard” is having a successful run, being 
effectively put on the stage. The music, by Mr. R. 
M. Levey, is particularly good. 





The admirers of Offenbach have all they can 
desire at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, where Mr. 
Hollingshead’s London Opera Bouffe Company have 
been giving this week, ‘‘ La Belle Helene,” ‘* The 
Grand Duchess,” and ‘* Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” 
supported by Miss Tremaine, Mdlle. Georgi, Messrs. 
Beverly, Carlton, &c. 





A concert was given on Friday last, in the Town 
Hall, Lutterworth, by the Leicester Anemoic Union, 
under the direction of Mr. Nicholson. Mdme. T. 
Wells and Mr. O. Christian were the vocalists, and 
in the duets ‘‘ When the wind blows in from the 
sea’’ (Smart), and Barnett’s ‘“‘ Singing Lesson,” were 
heartily encored. The instrumental music was well 
executed and loudly applauded. Mr. Crow was 
accompanist. 





Mr. T. 8. Brown gave his annual concert in the 
Town Hall, Wokingham, on January 20th. Miss 
Agnes Larkcom, Miss Lazarus, R.A.M., Mr. Orlando 
Christian, and Messrs. Large and Hunt of H.M. 
Chapel Royal, Windsor, were the artists engaged. 
Several trios were introduced, most notably 
Randegger’s ‘I Naviganti,” which was well rendered 
and recalled. Miss Larkcom was very successful in 
Gounod’s “ Serenade;” and ‘*The Desert,” was 
just the song for the fine voice of Mr. Christian, 
drawing forth an enthusiastic demand for its 
repetition. Miss Lazarus was solo pianist. There 
was a good audience. 





Mr. J. Ridgway gave a concert at the Hartley 
Institute, Southampton, last week, assisted by the 
younger members of his family and a good string 
band. The overture to‘‘ Semiramide” (Rossini), and 
that to “‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘ The Blue Danube Waltz” 
and Irish Quadrilles’’ were well played. Mr. 
Ridgway, iun., R.A.M., played an adagio and presto 
from the concerto in E flat, by Weber. Miss 
Ridgway gave a fantasia from “ Faust,” which was 
splendidly played. Miss Nellie Ridgway, a young 
lady of comparatively tender years, also illustrated 
her great natural abilities in a rendering of “La 





h 


Mandolinata.” The vocalists included Mr. Wadmore, 


R.A.M., Miss Emily Dones, and Mr. Edward 
Bethel. 





A number of the friends of Sir Robert Stewart, 
representing deputations from the cathedral choirs, 
the Hibernian Catch Club, the Philharmonic Society, 
the University Choral Society, the Bray Philhar- 
monic Society, the Royal Academy of Music, &c., 
assembled on Saturday last, in the Antient Concert 
Rooms, Dublin, for the purpose of presenting him 
with a handsome service of plate, consisting of a 
lofty centre-piece and plateau, a set of eight corner- 
dishes, a handsome salver, and a silver tea and coffee 
service of extremely elegant pattern. Sir Robert 
Stewart briefly, but feelingly, expressed his high 
sense of the honour done to him. The following is 
the inscription upon the salver:—* Presented to 
Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. D., Professor of Music 
in the University of Dublin, by his friends, in 
testimony of their regard and esteem, and in 
commemoration of the honour of knighthood being 
conferred upon him, Feb. 28, 1872.” 








WINTER OPERA. 

Cosi fan Tutte” (not ‘ Tutti” as is frequently 
written: it is ‘‘all women” who are said to ‘do 
so”’) has been revived by the Winter Italian Opera 
Company in a manner which does credit to their 
judgment no less than to their means. This comic 
opera was written by Mozart while at Vienna, and 
was produced at Prague in the year 1790. Its 
immediate fate was unfortunate. It proved unsuc- 
cessful on its first production; but its merit 
ultimately forced its way to popularity, and it is at 
the present moment a favourite in Germany, though 
less generally known in Italy. It acquired its 
Italianised title as a translation of the original (‘ So 
machen es Alle”) when transferred to the Italian 
boards, and last year it enjoyed a great success on 
its first production at Bologna. In the year 1828 an 
adaptation was produced at the Lyceum under the 
title of “ Tit for Tat; or, the Tables Turned,” and 
herein the singing of Phillips and Mdme. Feardon 
conduced to the general success of the work. The 
opera was given in its Italian form in the following 
year at the King’s Theatre by the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music, under Royal patronage. and with 
an orchestra commanded by Mr. Potter. Some years 
afterwards—in 1842—it was played at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with Persiani as Fiordiligi, Mario Ferrando, 
Lablache as Don Alfonso, and Frederick Lablache as 
Guglielmo. From that time to the present, saving 
the occasional performance of the overture and here 
and there an aria from the opera, ‘‘ Cost fan 
Tutte”? has disappeared from the English boards. 
Its revival at the present moment is opportune, for 
it sparkles with the musical riches of the master, 
produced at the height of his reputation and in the 
plenitude of his powers, and from first to last worthy 
of his creative hand. The librettois a mere peg 
on which to hang the abundant beauty of the music. 
Mozart has here been scarcely more fortunate than 
usual in the story placed at his disposal; but the 
composer who successfully tackled such literary 
farragoes as ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,” ‘ Figaro’s Hoch- 
zeit” and ‘* Die Gans aus Cairo,” was not likely to 
be baffled by a plot like ‘‘ So machen es Alle,” which 
was rather above than below the average. The 
story is the common one of disguises used as a test 
of constancy. Two young officers, Ferrando and 
Guglielmo, are espoused to two young ladies, Fior- 
diligi and Dorabella. The lovers are disposed to 
boast about their mistresses, and vaunt their un- 
alterable fidelity—a confidence which is not shared 
by Don Alfonso, a confirmed misogynist. The 
sceptical albeit good-humoured old bachelor goes the 
length of risking a hundred sequins that the ladies 
will prove untrue. The wager is accepted, and the 
women put to the test. In disguise the young 
officers contrive to gain admission to the young 
ladies, while they themselves are supposed to 
be at the wars, for which they have pretended 
to start amid the tears and vows of their sweethearts. 
Returning as a couple of Albanians, they are intro- 








duced to the sisters, to whom they make violent love, 
but are haughtily repulsed. In affected despair they 
now proceed to take poison, to the horror of the 
ladies, who despatch their maid Despina for a doctor 
while they support the heads of the dying men in’ 
their arms. Despina returns, disguised as a doctor ; 
and, after some comic business, proceeds to cure the 
two patients bymeans of mesmerism. The invalids 
however, profess to be dying, and implore a farewell 
kiss; and thus step by step the sisters are wrought 
upon and softened. The finale to this act is as 
charming a composition as any in Mozart's category ; 
and the act likewise contains such gems as the 
quintet “Di scrivermi’’ and the trio ‘ Soave il 
vento ’’ on the occasion of the departure of the lovers 
for the wars. 


The second act shows the advance made by the 
impostors in the favour of the sisters. Unfortunately 
in choosing their Albanian admirers, each sister 
selects the other’s lover. Thus Ferrando pairs off 
with Fiordiligi, Guglielmo with Dorabella, who gives 
him her necklace with Ferrando’s portrait, in ex- 
change for a chain with a heart attached to it. 
Fiordiligi has permitted Ferrando to embrace her: 
but when left alone she is struck with remorse, and 
implores pardon from her absent lover in the mag- 
nificent recitative and aria, ‘Ei parte” and ‘ Per 
pieté, ben mio.” A difficulty threatens to arise 
between the young men ; but their jealousy disperses 
on the mutual assurance that no harm has been 
done. When the two pairs have exchanged love 
tokens, a fictitious notary comes to seal the tie, but 
at this instant a military march is heard, and the 
return of the lovers from the wars is announced. 
The pretended Albanians run away; the young men, 
in propria persona, appear upon the scene. The girls 
are abashed and humiliated, but their lovers, after 
giving them a good-humoured scolding are consoled 
by Antonio who assures them they need not take it ill 
that women flirt, for cosi fan tutte—all do so. 

The foregoing is studded with musical diamonds 
of great brilliancy, among which may be numbered 
the duets ‘‘Ah guarda, sorella,” ‘‘Prendero quel 
brunettino,” and ‘ Secondate, aurette amiche,’” the 
trio ‘Soave sia il vento,’ the quintets ‘Di seri- 
vermi’’ and “Sento o Dio” the arias ‘‘Un aura 
amorosa,’’ ‘*E amore un ladroncello,” Ferrando’s 
song *‘ Ah lo veggio” and Fiordiligi’s ‘‘ Per pieta ben 
mio,” as well as the buffo ‘‘ Non siate ritrosi.” If 
in the composition of these flowing melodies Mozart’s 
inventive faculty is shown, not less ingeniots are his 
contrapuntal resources displayed in the instrumen- 
tation. The opera is on this account alone well worth 
hearing. Nor is any exception to be taken to its ex- 
ecution at the hands of Signori Rinaldini, Mottino, 
and Monari-Rocca, Mdmes. Risarelli, and Danielli, 
Mdlle. Risarelli especially played and sang with much 
intelligence, and gained much applause in the aria 
‘‘Come scoglio,” and the difficult ‘Per pieta, ben 
mio, perdona.’”’ Mdme. Danielli sang extremely well 
throughout, and made a good point in the duet 
“« Cambio felice,” Malle. Visconti is a débutante who 
played the part of the pert waiting maid Despina 
with some spirit but in a manner too immature 
to call for eulogy at present. The chief gentlemen 
were both well-placed, and Sig. Monari-Rocca infused 
some humour into the cynic old bachelor, though 
his memory failed him occasionally as to the music. 


‘The ensemble was laudably maintained: the con- 


certed music showed signs of careful rehearsal and 
of a sense of responsibility in the executants; 
thns three encores were quite deserved for the 
admirable precision with which a trio and a couple 
of quartets were rendered. Chorus and band were 
equally up to the mark, the theatre filled, and the 
audience highly enthusiastic. 








CONCERTS. 





The admirable features of the Crystal Palace con- 
certs suffered no diminution on Saturday last, when 
the winter season was resumed after the Christmas 
recess. The chief incident of the afternoon was the 
performance of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, re- 
vived after a lapse of two years at these concerts, 
and magnificently performed. The sublimity of this 
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composition sufficed to break down Goethe’s coldness 
towards classical music; for this was the work which 
Mendelssohn played on his memorable visit to 
Weimar, and the old poet confessed himself con- 
quered. As to its performance on Saturday, nothing 
could have been more commendable than the opening 
Allegro con brio and the beautiful Andante con 
moto. Sig. Piatti was the sole instrumentalist and 
played a new work, his second concerto for violon- 
cello, performed for the first time. The composition, 
which if not distinguished for great originality, is 
designed to show off the resources of which Sig. 
Piatti is master, is in D minor and comprises three 
movements. The first—Maestoso—fulfils its end, 
and exhibits the composer’s mechanical dexterity ; 
the second—Andante Lento—is somewhat familiar, 
but no less charming; the third— Allegro Vivo—is a 
lively melody with a merry accompaniment in which 
the triangle and cymbals are heard. The concerto 
was performed with consummate ease, and brought 
the player out to receive well-earned congratutations. 
Besides his own work Sig. Piatti contributed a quaint 
Largo and Giga by Veracini. The extreme numbers 
of the program were Mendelssohn’s Trumpet Overture 
and the ballet music from Auber’s “‘ Gustavus III. ;” 
to both of which every justice was done. Mdme. 
Patey and the American tenor Mr. William Castle 
were the vocalists. The lady sang with her usual taste 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Addio” and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Looking back,” 
and Mr. Castle gave with much effect, despite a bad 
cold, ‘‘ Oh ’tis a glorious sight ” and Molique’s Sere- 
nade, ‘‘ When the moon is brightly shining.” A 
large audience attended. At the next performance 
we are promised the Reformation Symphony and a 
concerto by Spohr. 

The Monday Popular Concert of the week brought 
forward, for the first time at these concerts, Herr 
Dannreuther, who made a deep impression in 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’”’? sonata, and Schu- 
mann’s quartet in E flat, for pianoforte and stringed 
instruments. The pianist’s reception was hearty 
and appreciative, a testimony to the position he has 
gained for himself by the execution of similar com- 
positions at the Crystal Palace. In the performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata he carried the work to a 
brilliant conclusion, giving especial significance to 
the difficult finale. Of Schumann’s music we will 
only say that it contains much that remains and is 
likely to remain foreign to the taste of the majority, 
despite the musical propaganda which is struggling 
very hard in behalf of this school. The quartet 
played on Monday night is marked with his distine- 
tive personality, and it was rendered with undeniable 
power by the pianist named and by Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, Herr Strauss and Sig. Piatti. These last 
three artists were associated with Mr. L. Ries 
in Haydn's quartet in B flat (Op. 33, No. 4)—a work 
new at these concerts, which made a great impression 
by its bright melody, and its lively vivacious finale, 
& movement quite in Haydn’s happy manner. 
Signor Piatti played Marcello’s Sonata in G with his 
usual finish and artistic reading, while Sir Julius 
Benedict undertook the pianoforte accompaniments. 
The last two movements were encored with acclama- 
tion, and the performance pleased throughout. How 
delicately Sir Julius performs these tasks need not 
again be pointed out. The vocalist was Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who in his own best style gave three songs 
‘“‘In native worth,” ‘‘Una rosa in cimitero,” by 
Mariani; and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hunter’s farewell” 
—the last encored and repeated.. Mr. Reeves’s 
reception was of course highly enthusiastic. 

The fourth concert of the British Orchestral 
Society came off last night. We must defer our 
remarks to next week. 

The fourth of Mr. Henry Holmes’s Musical 
Evenings came off on Wednesday with a selection 
and a performance as excellent as usual. 








SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 





Sir Robert Stewart delivered on Saturday last 
in the Dublin University, the first of a course of 
lectures on Ancient Irish Music. He said that 
the study of Ancient Irish Musie laboured under 
this disadvantage — that archeological littérateurs 
were not often musical, and musicians very rarely 








felt any interest in archmology. The origin of 
most nations being shrouded in fable, any at- 
tempt to trace the arts of poetry and music to their 
source must be futile. -From very early times in 
Ireland there were traditions of a body of men who 
practised both these arts, and attained celebrity. 
Tradition, although a shadowy foundation to 
erect a theory upon, should not be wholly dis- 
regarded; in proof of which he might refer to two 
rather remarkable events connected with the ancient 
history of Ireland—one, the discovery in the year 
1722 of ornaments of gold in the grave of an Irish 
hero, at Ballyshannon, as recorded in Camden's 
“ Britannia” ; the other, the discovery of the grave 
of the Connaught chief Conon, in 1785, by a depu- 
tation from the recently founded Royal Irish 
Academy. Both these places had been described so 
exactly in the songs of a bard that the curiosity and 
interest of the learned were aroused, and the dis- 
coveries made accordingly. It would appear that 
events in the early history of Ireland had been truly 
recorded, but that the bards had generally erred in 
assigning to them an extravagantly remote antiquity. 
Thus, the long lists of Irish kings before the Incar- 
nation were incredible. He would, however, refer to 
Ollamh Fodla (a.m. 3000), the famous Irish lawgiver, 
and to Cormac (a.p. 254), a wise and good monarch, 
both of whom were unquestionably good and great 
men. The former had established the famous meet- 
ings at Teamor (Tara eighteen miles from Dublin), 
where a gently sloping hill of a mile of extent was 
the site of the palace of Allen or Almhain. When 
the island was converted, a.p. 432, by St. Patrick, 
to Christianity, the change was made without the 
bloodshed by which similar events had in other 
lands been signalized, and the chief bard of the 
heathen king—whose name (Dubhthach) he (Sir R. 
Stewart) could but imperfectly pronounce—was one 
of the earliest converts to the faith of Christ. The 
sites of the ancient colleges of the bards were thence- 
forward occupied by those famous Christian schools 
at Armagh, Clonard, Ross, Lismore, Clonfert, Bangor, 
and many more seats of learning and religion which 
made Ireland famous as the ‘Isle of Saints. The 
name of the famous Find MacComhal (pronounced 
Fin Macool), who lived when Cormac reigned, and 
his son Ossian, led to some details connected with 
the colonization of the western coast of Scotland, 
by that hero and his Finii, or followers, and to the 
first musical illustrations of the lecture, consisting 
of two Ossianic melodies—one, “ The Battle of 
Ardmor,”’ sung by male voices; the other, a wild 
and very Scottish sounding air, sweetly sung by one 
of the children of the college chapel choir, which Sir 
Robert Stewart said had been presented to him by 
Mr. Richard Ellis, of Abbeyfeale, in the county 
Limerick, whose family had received it from the 
wife of Macpherson himself, the translator or in- 
ventor, or adaptor, or romancer of so many Gelic 
poems—poems which (whatever doubts might be 
entertained with respect to their authenticity) had, 
nevertheless, been highly prized by three of the 
greatest men of the present century—Napoleon I., 
Lord Byron, and Sir Walter Scott. 

The early colonization of Ireland by Pheenician 
voyagers, five hundred years before Christ, was also 
alluded to by the lecturer, who remarked that the 
‘**corachs,” or wicker boats, covered with hides, the 
turfy soil, and other natural characteristics of this 
island had been recorded by the Phenicians. From 
them was derived that funeral song called Caoine— 
a term which he (Sir R.) would endeavour to pro- 
nounce in the correct Irish manner, rather in the 
throat. References to the eonclamatio (Mneid 
Bk. iv.) of the women over the body of Dido, a 
Phenician princess—of the mother of Euryalus, of 
the alternative weeping of the wife, mother, and 
sister of Hector, of David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan were made as examples of the funeral 
songs of antiquity. The lecturer spoke of the in- 
variable fidelity and truthfulness of Shakespeare’s 
allusions, and instanced the dirge in the play of 
‘“* Cymbeline,” of which the scene is laid in Wales, 
where Guiderius and Arviragus pronounce the 
following, line by line, each responding to the other, 
while the chorus takes up the strain in the true 
bardic manner— 





(G) No exorciser harm thee. 

(A) Nor no witchcraft charm thee. 

(G) Ghosts unlaid forbear thee. 

(A) Nothing ill come near thee.* 
Quiet consummation have, 
Unremovéd + be thy grave! 


These lines of Shakespeare, as set to music by Dr. 
Nares, a musician of the 18th century, were then 
sung by some of the musical scholars and the 
children of the chapel choir. The lecture was 
brought to a close by the singing of one of the 
Caoines, of which the subject was a peasant mourn- 
ing for his wife, and inquiring wherefore she left 
him—had she not sufficient to eat and wear—had 
she not friends, relatives, &c. The music consisted 
of a few bars of plaintive melody, sung with much 
taste by a young student with a charming alto voice. 
This was followed by a choral refrain after each 
verse. The circumstance of the singers being con- 
cealed imparted a somewhat mysterious effect to the 
dirge in question, which Sir R. Stewart said he had 
heard in*the county of Meath many years ago, from 
a funeral processsion which was entering the bury- 
ing-ground of the ancient priory of St. John the 
Baptist at Trim, a ruin picturesquely situated im- 
mediately adjoining the bridge over the river Boyne 
in that town. 
* All joining in. 
+ Not, as some editions have the line, ‘‘ Unrenowned.” 





FRANCE. 
Paris, January 22nd, 

The new drama by M. Alexandre Dumas is a 
logical illustration of that gentleman’s socio-moral 
theories. For some time back—ever since the 
miserable Dubourg murder in the Quartier Latin— 
that the wife guilty of infidelity is worthy of death. 
The same rule does not apply to the husband of 
course, for as men are the lawmakers it is only right 
that their creation should not bear hard on them- 
selves. But for the erring wife, ruz-1a is the only 
counsel. This was the burden of the pamphlet 
‘‘L’Homme Femme,” and is the burden of the 
“‘ Femme de Claude,” the new play brought out last 
Thursday at the Gymnase. In “La Femme de 
Claude” the two hideous principles are carried out 
to their full extent—the treachery of the wife, and 
the kind of devil’s sophistry of the husband which 
urges him to be her executioner. 

Claude Ripper is the embodiment of the avenging 
principle, Césarine Ripper that of the sinning, and 
deathworthy principle. Claude is an inventor, and 
has succeeded in inventing a wonderful cannon, 
which is to throw a no less wonderful projectile, 
capable of destroying whole regiments at once. 
Claude is resolved not to keep this weapon for 
his personal advantage, but to devote it to the 
public good. Meanwhile however his absorption 
in his country’s service has left him poor, and 
he has been obliged to sell house and land to 
carry on his experiments. At the time when the 
play begins his wife Césarine has just returned from 
@ journey, and declares to her femme de chambre 
that, after long being unfaithful to him, she has 
returned because she is in love with her own 
husband—perhaps, as she cynically remarks, because 
so virtuous a passion is quite a new sensation to 
her. If Césarine cares for her husband, however, 
her husband cares very little indeed for her; and 
in the first scene of the play we find him quietly 
remarking to his pupil, Antonin, that he is quite 
aware the latter is in love with his wife, and warn- 
ing him of the dangers of the love of Césarine. Now 
arrives a notary of Marseilles, M. Cantagnac, the 
secret agent of an association which makes it a 
business to buy, borrow, or steal all promising 
inventions. He offers Claude capital in exchange 
for a partnership; but Claude refuses. He does 


not regard his invention as a stepping-stone to 
fortune, but as a means to restore his fallen country 
to the rank she once held in Europe. To the ob- 
jection, ‘‘ But you are making war more horrible than 
ever,” he answers with a retort which would be 
magnificent only Sir William Armstrong used it 
before Dumas: “I am making war impossible.” 
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And he caps this comfort with the assurance that 
France will never misuse this fearful weapon, seeing 
that France ‘‘never makes unjust wars.” So Can- 
tagnac, unsuccessful with the husband, determines 
to gain his ends by means of his wife, whom he has 
in his power. In an interview wiih Césarine he 
tells her the whole ghastly history of her past erring 
life; how she had a child before marriage, whose 
birth she had endeavoured to conceal. ‘ Now,” 
says Cantagnac, “‘ yon must sell me your husband’s 
secret, or I tell him all.” ‘‘ He knows it,” replies 
Césarine with coolness: ‘‘ send for him and tell him, 
monsieur.” The agent has another weapon. 
“ What your husband does not know is that you fled 
from here lately with a paramour, under pretext of a 
journey to see a relative; that paramour took two 
hundred thousand francs away with him, and he has 
disappeared. You have that money; where is M. 
Richard, your lover? Say a word, and I will tell 
your husband, and he or I will hand you over to the 
Public Prosecutor as a murderess.” Césarineis now 
thoroughly frightened; she tacitly consents to 
betray her husband’s secret, and the sham notary 
leaves her. Left alone, Césarine the guilty says, 
“ Well, I must commit yet one more crime, and then 
I will be good for ever after.” On which edifying 
remark the curtain falls, and the first act comes 
to an end. 

The second act was on the first night remarkable 
for the long disquisition of a Hebrew gentleman of 
the name of Daniel concerning the lost trike of the 
house of Israel. Apparently M. Dumas is under 
the impression that only one tribe is historically 
missing. The prosy Hebrew announces his inten- 
tion of travelling in search of this errant son of 
Jacob. He has a daughter named Rebecca who 
sweetly informs Claude that she loves him, and that 
she hopes to marry him in the next world since she 
cannot be his Seventh Day (sic) herg below. Whilst 
Mdlle. Rebecca is listening to Claude’s protestations 
of love ina future world, Claude’s wife is listening 
to his pupil Antonin’s ardent professions of love in 
this. And Claude’s wife has also overheard the nice 
discourse with the Hebrew maid, and determines to 
have it out with Claude. An awful scene follows, 
due in the main to the powerful acting of Malle. 
Desclée. The miserable Césarine makes a last at- 
tempt to regain her place in her husband’s affec- 
tions. She endeavours, but in vain, in a wonder- 
fully acted scene, to see Mdlle. Desclée play which 
it is alone worth going many a mile, to convince 
Claude of the sincerity of her repentance. At last 
Claude roughly cuts the matter short by telling her 
that there is no place for love of her in his heart— 
“* La place est prise.” ‘‘ Ah!” screams the jealous, 
erring wife, ‘I am to perish, I see; but havea care, 
I will not fall alone.” Claude is careless of his 
wife's threats, ‘‘ Do what you like to me,” he says, 
“but take care how you harm the innocent. If you 
do that, and add fresh misfortunes to those you 
have already caused, I will kill you.” So ends the 
act, Césarine now resolved to encourage the love of 
Antonin, and entice from him the secret of the 
invention that she may sell it to Cantagnac. 

Act III. is noticeable for a daring piece of blas- 
phemy which provoked a murmur even in easy- 
going France. Claude is in his study praying by 
moonlight, and asking God Almighty whether he 
ought to kill his wife or not. As if this outrage on 
all good feeling were not enough, it is intensified by 
the scene that follows, for on the entry of the 
lawyer Cantagnac, Claude jumps from his knees and 
indulges in remarks so spitefully cynical and so 
abominably blasphemous that the audience showed 
their disapprobation by loud murmurs. Although 
warned of his danger by a servant, Claude leaves 
the house to see his bien aimée Rebecca safe to the 
station ; for she is going with her father to look for 
the lost tribe. In the absence of her husband, 
Césarine endeavours to persuade his pupil to betray 
the secret of the invention. At the last moment the 

wretched Antonin’s better feelings prevail, and he 
endeavours to wrest the precious papers from 
Césarine’s grasp. She resists him, however, and 
flings them out of the window to the false notary, 
who has promised her a million francs for them. 
Just then Claude enters; he catches up 4 musket, 


the invention of Antonin, and shows its efficacy by 
blowing out Césarine’s brains. Turning to Antonin, 
he then coolly remarks across the dead body of his 
erring wife, “Now come and work,” and the 
curtain falls. 

The play is a mass of contradictions and fallacies. 
The wickedness of Claude’s wife is paralleled by the 
worthlessness of Claude himself; and if the tables 
had turned and Césarine had blown out her hus- 
band’s brains, the result would have been equally 
moral. As for the moralising, cold-hearted, cynical, 
profane Claude, with his connivance at his wife’s sin, 
his disregard of marital obligations, his hypocritical 
reference to heaven as a locale for his amours, and 
his blasphemous appeals to the Most High, all 
culminating in a murder—issue as judgment for a 
crime encouraged by himself—the character is 
hateful, odious. It wearied the audience and 
provoked open hostility in one scene. On the first 
night, what with the repulsiveness superadded to 
the tedium of long discourses, the play would have 
been a failure but for the efforts and the talents of 
M. Landrol and Mdlle. Desclée. Mdlle. Desclée alone 
is a host in herself, and her acting would save a much 
worse play than the ‘‘ Femme de Claude.” In the 
scene with Claude, when poor, erring, hunted Césarine 
plays her last card, and endeavours to win back her 
husband’s love, she surpassed all her previous efforts. 
By turns pleading for pardon in impassionate accents, 
her voice thrilling through every one in the house, 
and then threatening with the keenest accent of 
concentrated rage and despair, the great actress was 
equally inimitable. Since the first night the play 
has been cut down considerably and now plays more 
closely. The prosy disquisitions of the old Jew on 
the future of his race have suffered severely, to the 
increased delight of the audience; and some of the 
Marseilles schemer’s profanities have also been 
eliminated. But a good play “La Femme de 
Claude” can never be; and its value as an illustra- 
tion of the Dumasian theory about adultery may be 
estimated from the fact that itis not for adultery 
but for stealing that Claude shoots his wife. 

M. Emile de Girardin has completed ‘‘ La Femme 
de Claude,” by the addition of a fourth act, the 
object of which is to point out the weak side of the 
piece itself. In this imaginary conclusion we find 
the murderer brought to an account for having taken 
the law into his own hands, and seated in the 
prisoners’ dock at the Court of Assize, face to face 
with the president, who is subjecting him to the 
usual interrogatory, in the course of which Claude is 
made to confess that he killed his wife, not so much 
for her conjugal infidelity as because she had robbed 
him of his money, and of the strong box containing 
the secret of his great discovery in gun-making. 
‘* Now,” says the president, when he has extorted 
this avowal, ‘‘ a man of your high education must be 
aware that the utmost penalty which the law inflicts 
upon an adulteress is simple imprisonment for two 
years, and that theft, even when accompanied by 
aggravating circumstances, is never punished with 
death. Well, not only have you substituted your 
own judgment for that of the law, which you had no 
right to do, but you have enhanced its severity. 
Where the law spared the life of the guilty party, you 
have not spared it; where the law refrained from 
shedding blood, you have taken upon yourself to shed 

it by assuming the office of an executioner. What 

have you to say in your defence?” To this the 
prisoner replied that he did not consult the Code, 
but took counsel from his own conscience only. 
“Well, but,” retorts the judge—bandying argu- 
ments, as usual, with the man in the criminal dock 
—* supposing that everybody were to set his own 
conscience above the law, what would become of the 
law and of society?” Claude finds this a poser upon 
the spur of the moment, and so he merely replies, 
“‘ My advocate will answer that question.” ‘ Mean- 
ing,” says the president again, ‘that you can find 
no answer yourself. Sit down; I will proceed to 
examine the witnesses.” 

At length that successful piece of naughtiness the 
‘“‘ Timbale d’ Argent” has been withdrawn after a run 
of 225 nights, and its place at the Bouffes-Parisiens 
is now held by ‘‘ La Petite Reine,” another piece by 
the same author, but nothing like so broad. The 





‘Young Queen,” indeed, belongs to the opéra 
comique properly so-called rather than to the opéra 
bouffe which has its home in the theatre of the 
Passage de Choiseul. It is a somewhat sentimental 
piece, and to be properly appreciated requires a 
very different cast from that to which it is now 
entrusted. The young queen is twenty years of age, 
and her guardian, Don Pastello, has brought her up 
so strictly that she is entirely under his control, and 
has not even learned the meaning of the verb “ to 
love.” The duties of religion occupy the wholo of 
her time, and Roger de Steinberg, one of her pages, 
is dismissed for having been absent from Mass one 
day. He had also written some verses to his Queen, 
which a Frenchman, the Chevalier de Nangis, had 
torn up, because they were bad, and had given him 
others in their place. These Roger had hidden in 
the Queen’s missal, where they were found by Don 
Pastello, who resolved to keep them for the purpose 
of effecting Roger’s complete disgrace. He is accord- 
ingly driven from the palace, but he has succeeded 
in stirring up a strange and inexplicable feeling of 
sympathy in the heart of the young Queen, who is 
in the next act seen asleep beneath the trees in the 
palace garden. While she is thus at rest, Roger 
comes in and deposes a kiss upon her forehead. 
This kiss seems to have an electric effect, as she 
immediately abrogates the decree which prevented 
women from marrying until they were thirty, and 
men until they were forty. She then attempts to 
discover the audacious gallant who had ventured to 
disobey the order of ‘‘ Ne touchez pas ila Reine,” 
and after some amusing mistakes of identity between 
Roger de Steinberg and the Chevalier de Nangis, 
the former comes forward as the culprit and, instead 
of being punished, receives the hand of ‘‘ La Petite 
Reine.” Mdme. Judic, who acts the part of the 
Queen, Mdme. Peschard, who impersonates the page 
Roger, and Désiré, who is of course the Don Pastello, 
were beyond a doubt the chief contributors to the 
success of “‘ La Timbale,” but itis very questionable 
whether they are so much at home in the present 
piece. Désiré excels in rather broader farce, and 
Mdme. Judic was better as the Malda of “La Tim- 
bale’’ than as the Queen in ‘‘ La Petite Reine.” 


We had a fearful storm of lightning, hail and 
rain on Sunday evening which vented most of its 
spite on the theatres. At the Odéon the roar of the 
storm and the cracking noise caused by the hail- 
stones which were blown through the open windows 
upon the great gaselier produced a panic, and cries 
were uttered that a gas explosion was imminent. A 
rush was made to escape from the theatre, which 
was with difficulty arrested by the explanations of 
the manager, but many persons were bruised and 
otherwise hurt. In another house water forced its 
way through the roof, and pit and gallery had to put 
up their umbrellas. At the Gymnase, where Claude 
Ripper has invented his new cannon, it was 
whispered when the thunder was heard that he was 
experimenting behind the scenes, and no one would 
have been astonished at seeing the President of the 
Republic, followed by the officers of the Artillery 
Committee, coming to the footlights and announcing 
the success of the piece. A good many credulous 
persons have not yet recovered from their terrors, 
for they have been reminded that the last time it 
thundered in January, just twenty-five years ago, a 
revolution ensued. 








Gems or Criticism.— Cromwell” thus trimmed 
and condensed is now a play which, if still deficient 
in skilful dramatic construction, is constituted of 
material so genuine, handled with literary skill so 
far above the average, and instinct with such 
vigour and earnestness of purpose, that to sit it out 
can scarcely tax the patience of the most indifferent 
to the attractions of the higher drama, and must 
assuredly bear along with it, enchained by its stirring, 
nervous, and often poetical language, and the 
animated movement of the principal scenes, the 
attention of all who value the stage as a means of 
intellectual pleasure. The political aspects of the 


subject continue to elicit from the audience demon- 
strations in accordance with the separate and 
contrasted views the various passages of the play 
seem to support or controvert, and each party vies 
with the other in backing up their fayourite senti- 





ments.—Standard. 
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THE DRAMA IN JAPAN. 





Under date of the 1st November a correspondent 
in Yedo gives us a glimpse at the contemporary 
condition of the drama in Japan. He writes :— 
Three important steps in the progress of Japanese 
theattieal art have recently been taken. Public 
hotification has been giveth that historical dramas 
may be represented with strict fidelity to the records 
of ancient events, and that conspicuously indecent 
comedies will be suppressed, and women have been 
introduced upon the stage to impersonate female 
characters. For the first two of these improvements 
we are indebted to the Government. As Napoleon 
the First did not deem it beneath his dignity to 
send decrees from Moscow for the regulation of the 
Thédtre Frangais, so the officials of Yedo have taken 
it as a part of their duty to give counsel in the 
management of the play-houses of the metropolis. 
The first reform they have suggested is of an ex- 
tremely democratic tendency. It recognizes the 
right of the people to the accurate reproduction of 
historic chronicles, without regard to any sensitive 
prejudices of the old privileged classes. Hitherto, 
in the representation of incidents in which the great 
families of Japan were concerned, it has been neces- 
sary to adopt such variations as were required by 
the official censor, and especially to change names, 
dates and localities, so as to avoid the suspicion of 
precise identity. For example, in the dramatization 
of the exciting scenes of the ‘‘ Forty-seven Ronins,” 
which actually took place in Yedo some two hundred 
and fifty years ago, the place is changed to Kama- 
kura, an older capital of the Sioguns, and the period 
set back another couple of centuries. But now the 
stage directors have been informed that no restric- 
tions in this respect will hereafter be imposed. 
They are free to teach history, after their fashion, 
as it really was, and without the obscurities which 
the old nobles wished to throw over it. In regard 
to the lewd farces which are henceforth to be pro- 
hibited, public opinion is entirely with the authori- 
ties. Since the higher classes of the community 
have begun to patronize the theatres, these exhibi- 
tions have been greatly discouraged, and it is 
probable that they would presently have died out, 
even without Government interference. The manner 
in which the new decree was communicated is 
characteristically told in the following proclamation, 
posted in various highways :— 


DECREE AGAINST LEWD FARCES. 


On the 5th inst., Morita Kanya, and the two 
comedians, Kawatake Shinshichi, and Sakurada 
Jisuke, were summoned to the office of the first 
division of the city. These persons were admonished 
by the officers thus: ‘ Although it cannot be doubted 
that all such ancient regulations as are judicious 
must be kept in force, it has yet been decided that 
hereafter the comic pieces must be modified, and 
that the intentional misapplications of words in all 
dramas may be discontinued—such as Ushiba Hisa- 
yosi for Hashiba Hideyosi. [This is one of the 
names of Taiko, the famous ruler of the 16th cen- 
tury.] If children remember Hisayosi for Hideyosi, 
and Harunaga for Nobunago [a predecessor of Taiko], 
it may finally happen that they bring themselves 
under great misfortune. In the theatre, not only 
these, but also all other things, should be represented 
with exactness. Although it is true that the his- 
torical plays are of the highest importance, the 
comedies should not be unreasonably neglected ; be- 
cause from them, properly performed, good lessons 
can often be derived. Reflect well upon this, and 
tell the actors of the other two houses what has been 
said to you. With the present civilized idea of the 
people, the theatre may be considered as a little 
college. The learning of the sages and philosophers 
is taught for the moral instruction of the community. 
The explanation of their books and the Chinese 
classics, and the development of historical and moral 
truths by actors, are nearly the same, differing only 
in circumstance. The actors are thus instruments 
of education. Such being their office, their behaviour 
must be carefully guarded. The best object of the 
theatre is now to teach the youth and women history. 
Therefore, to make the circumstances the same as 
those of the Yedo dynasty, and give them the ap- 
pearance of having happened during the Ahsikaga 
government, is a great mistake, as these two periods 
are widely different. In order to reform these 
abuses, the above notice is given, not only for the 
benefit of the public, but of the theatre as well.” 


The third form, the mingling of women with the 


dramatis person@, appears to be due to the influ- 
ence of a once celebrated actor named Tanosuke, 
who was himself distinguished for the portrayal of 
feminine charaeters. This last has not yet been 
thoroughly carried out, the real women being in- 
trusted, thus far, only with parts of inferior import- 
ance; probably because they are at present only in 
their apprenticeship, but perhaps, also, on account 
of the natural unwillingness of the male actors to 
surrender their privileges too suddenly. And why? 
The innovation is recognized as an advantage, and 
appears to be thoroughly welcome. In time, 
the epicene comedian will disappear altogether. 
The interference of the champion of female 
theatrical rights came about in this way: For a long 
time Tanosuke had not been seen in public, having, 
at the height of his career been stricken with disease, 
and been obliged, according to the radical notions of 
the native surgeons, to undergo the amputation of 
his feet and hands. Nobody supposed that he would 
ever take part in a public performance again, when 
suddenly the manager of the first theatre announced 
the retired but not forgotten actor in a series of his 
familiar and famous personations. Imagine the 
effect of the return of an unrivalled London favourite 
supposed to be iucapacitated for life, and multiply it 
a hundred fold, and you may picture the excitement 
of these theatre-loving Yedo citizens, whose hearts 
are as tender as they are light. The street in which 
the play-houses are situated immediately became a 
blaze of vivid decoration. Great scaffoldings and 
transparencies of the kind which with us are devoted 
to the glorification of politicians but denied to the 
heroes of art, were erected by popular subscription, 
and the very thoroughfare itself was dug up and 
transformed into a temporary garden—blooming 
trees and bushes running its whole length. The 
house was crowded at each one of Tanosuke’s per- 
formances, which were, of course arranged with 
every possible care to conceal his deficiencies, and 
the acclamations with which he was greeted whenever 
the turn of the scene brought him into view, sur- 
passed anything in the way of theatrical demonstra- 
tion that I have witnessed elsewhere. To one who 
saw him for the first time, although his cleverness 
asserted itself by many unmistakeable signs, the 
effect of his acting was of course impaired by his 
infirmities ; but to the multitude his mere presence 
was the renewal of a thousand past delights, and 
the memory of what he had been blinded them to 
what he now was. At one moment the assemblage 
would shout with rapture ; at another all would fall 
to crying. Irrepressible enthusiasts would often rise 
and divest themselves of their upper garments, which 
they would fling recklessly upon the stage, much as 
we fling bouquets, but with the additional advantage 
to the actor that such article, according to Japanese 
custom, had to be heavily ransomed at the end of 
the performance. And almost every day after his 
final scene, delegations of young men and women, 
especially the latter, would go upon the stage, which 
in Yedo is always easily accessible from the body of 
the house, and offer him tribute in the form of 
wreaths and garlands. Perhaps it may have been 
that he was touched by the feminine homage 
lavished upon him; or, which is quite as probable, 
he was willing to figure in dramatic annals as the last 
great female actor of his sex; those which have suc- 
ceeded him, though skilful, being notably inferior. 
Whatever his motive, it is understood that upon his 
last retirement, he proposed, urged and carried the 
point of gradually introducing women to the sphere 
from which prejudice had always excludedthem. He 
may, indeed, secure by this means the particular 
place in artistic recollection to which he aspires, 
but his true title to fame will be his success in 
having determined the propria que maribus of the 
Japanese stage. 
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REVIEWS. 

Wanderings in Spain. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. 
Author of ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” ‘‘ Walks 
in Rome,” &c. London: Strahanand Co. 1878. 
Spain is not at first sight an inviting country to 

the ordinary traveller accustomed to the beauty of 

the Rheingegend, the sunniness of France, the love- 
liness of Italy. Spain is a stony, tawny barren 
land, from which foolish prejudice has cut down 
nearly every tree, and where the sun’s unrelieved 
heat has shrivelled the shrubs and herbage. In the 
central provinces, hundreds and hundreds of miles 
may be traversed, and no single feature of striking 
natural beauty be met with; nothing more than the 
picturesque effects which may always be obtained 
by the groups of cattle gathered round fountains by 
the dusty wayside, or standing out as if embossed 
against the pale distances, or by the long trains of 
mules with their drivers, in brigand-like costume, 
and flowing mantas, bearing merchandise from one 
town to another. On these plains. too, there is a 
silence which is almost ghastly, for there are no 
singing birds, scarcely even any insects. Such is 
the character of almost all the country now traversed 
by the principal railways, which was formerly toiled 
through in diligence or on mule-back. But even 
here, just when the spirits begin to flag, and the 
wearied eye longs to refresh itself, the traveller 
reaches one of the grand old cities which seem to 
have gone to sleep for five hundred years, and to 
have scarcely waked up again; where you step at 

once out of the reign of Amadeo, or Isabella II., 

into that of Philip II., and find the buildings, the 

costumes, the proverbs, the habits, the daily life, 
those of histime. You wonder what Spain has been 
doing since, and the answer is quite easy: Nothing. 

It has not the slightest wish to do anything more; 

it is quite satisfied. The Catholic sovereigns, Fer- 

dinand and Isabella, made a great nation of it, 
and filled it with glorious works. Since then it 
has had, well—reverses, but it has changed as 
little as ever it could. It has delighted in its 
conservatism in everything, down to the sleepy 
wickedness of the Bourbon sovereigns. Mr. Hare 
would try to pose Spanish interlocutors with 
the wickedness of Isabella, whenever he heard 
lamentations over her absence. ‘‘Oh yes,” would 
be the reply, ‘‘she had all the dear old Spanish 
vices.” And thisintense patriotism and conservatism 
produce the most violent antipathy to innovation. 
The Spaniards hate railways, and never cease to 
abuse them, though the march of progress forces 
them to use the iron road. The train crawls along 
in the most provoking way, stopping at all the small 
stations for two, four, ten, twenty minutes, and 
giving you ample time to survey the scenery. You 
feel impatient, but your Spanish companions are 
perfectly satisfied; “itis s0 much safer, so satis- 
factory never to have any accidents.” Time is of 
no importance to them whatever. ‘ One can smoke 
one’s cigarritos as well in one place as another.” 
The social condition of Spain is hit off graphically 
by Mr. Hare. Looking into the patios of Sevillian 
houses is like looking into the private life of their 
inhabitants, for the adornment of each may be 
considered to reflect the taste of its owner; in one, 
brilliant flowers, in another a marble fountain, or a 
beautiful statue, or drooping bananas, or tall palms, 
or cypresses clipped into strange forms of temples 
and pagodas. Here the tertulias are given, the 
pleasant, unformal receptions which are the only 
kind of evening parties in common use in Spain. 
When properly presented at any Spanish house, its 
master says to you on taking leave, after your first 
visit, “‘ Henceforth this house is yours,” and from 
that time you may come and go unrestrained, and 
feel sure that you are always welcome, though you 
are offered no refreshment, or only a cup of 
chocolate, which it is not usual to accept, and 
though the master of the house himself is seldom at 
home; being at some other tertulia. In the course 


of the evening, one of the gentlemen present often 
takes @ guitar, then the youiigér guests dance, while 
their elders play at cards, or gossip round the foun- 
tain. If a sudden silence falls upon the company it 
is attributed to the passivg of au angel, Who imposes 
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upon the air, which is wafted by his wings, the respect 
of silence, without any definite cause or compre- 
hension. With Spaniards dinner parties are almost 
unknown ; though invitations are sometimes given, 
it is a mere matter of form, which all well-bred 
persons are expected to refuse, unless pressed re- 
peastedly. Mr. James Hannay, who recently died at 
Barcelona, used to comment whimsically on this 
conventional hypocrisy in the matter of invitations. 
The invitation is a pure form. Great stress is laid 
upon all the formalities of Spanish courtesy, and a 
stranger is measured by his observation of them. 
It is absolutely necessary that a first visit at a 
Spanish house should be paid in complete black, 
though morning dress may be worn. The visitor's 
hat is then seized, the utmost consideration is paid 
to it, and it is solemnly placed on a cushioned 
chair by itself, and this attention must be carefully 
observed when the visit is returned. No attempt 
must be made to shut the doors, for to be alone 
with a lady with closed doors would be considered 
indecorous, and it must be remembered that 
Spanish ladies never either shake hands, or take 
a gentleman’s arm ; but when the visitor rises, he 
must say, ‘“‘ Lady; I kiss your feet,” to which the 
lady responds, “ Sir, I kiss your hand.” Formal 
politeness is universal, and a stranger will think it 
is carried to a ridiculous extent. At the railway 
station you ask his worship the porter to have the 
graciousness to assist you in lifting your port- 
manteau, and you implore his worship the beggar, 
your brother, for the love of God to excuse you from 
giving him anything. Pleasantly, however, does 
this excess of Spanish courtesy strike you when 
you are about to enter the railway carriage. How- 
ever crowded it may be already, however filled up 
with the hand-bags and other impedimenta of its 
occupants, the newcomers, who would be scowled 
upon in Bigland, are welcomed with smiles and 
willing help; places are at once made for them, 
their bags and baskets are comfortably stowed away, 
and everything that can be supplied is offered for 
their convenience; every Spanish gentleman is 
willing to assist, translate, or advise. And if you 
travel in the second-class carriages, which, as in 
many parts of Germany, are, in the north of Spain, 
often much more roomy and comfortable, and 
generally far less crowded than the first, not even 
the humblest peasant leaves it without lifting his 
hat and wishing you a hearty ‘‘A Dios, Senores.”’ 
As for the beggars their courtesy is wonderful : it is 
more than the cringing civility of the English beggar 
who expects to be feed for his politeness; it is a 
courtesy which has something of self-respect, and 
which exacts civility in return. Mr. Hare has a 
good anecdote of a beggar who came upon him while 
he was sketching a Gothic cloister. 

‘“ Pardom me, my sister; does not your worship 
see that I am drawing?” I said to one of them, 
who had hobbled away from her throne to beg. 
‘Ah, Dios!’ she answered; ‘blind that I was! 
worm that I am! so your worship draws. And I—I 
too am a lover of the arts.’ Andever after we were 
the best of friends; and as I came to the cloister in 
the morning I received the friendliest of nods from 
my art-loving sister, who never dreamt of begging 
again. 

The folk lore of Spain is of course strongly 
coloured by the prevailing religiosity. Biblical and 
hagiological traditions abound. Spanish legend 
telis us that the tarantula was once a foolish and 
impudent woman, who had such a passion for 
dancing, that she never ceased to dance even when 
the Divine Master was passing by, but conducted 
herself with appalling irreverence. Therefore, the 
Saviour rebuked her by converting her into a spider, 
with a guitar stamped upon its back, and ordained 
that its bite should cause all those bitten by it to 
dance till they fell down fainting and exhausted! 
Most picturesque is all such Spanish folk-lore, and 
in no country is it more abundant. Of the Serpent 
it tells that, after its triumph in the Garden of 
Eden, it always went erect and swollen with pride, 
till it met with the Holy Family during their flight 
into Egypt, and audaciously attempted to bite the 
infant Jesus ; then St. Joseph indignantly rebuking 
it, bade it lie down and never rise up again, and 
eyer since it has crawled upon the ground, Nowhere 
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is the national devotionalism more perceptible than 
in the universal impulse with which all classes alike 
fall at once on their knees when the tinkling of a 
little bell announces that the Sacrament is being 
carried past. Even at a theatre, in the midst of a 
performance, if this bell is heard, actors and 
audience alike fall upon their knees till it ceases. 
The Sacrament, like the king, is spoken of as, ‘“‘ Su 
Majestad.” Thus when, after prayer, the conse- 
erated wafer is placed in the .mouth of a dying 
person, a priest, after a few minutes, approaches 
with a napkin, and asks, ‘‘Ha pasado su Majestad?” 
(Has his Majesty gone down ?) 

No work in Spain would be complete without a 
reference to the Cid. The Cid is so well known by 
his appellation of the sheikh or chieftain, that his 
own name, Rodrigo Ruy Diaz, is scarcely re- 
membered. His story is, however, better pre- 
served than that of any other person of his time, 
his deeds of war, which made him go terrible to his 
enemies, and his many deeds of generosity and 
kindness to his friends, the poor, and the Church, 
having been handed down in @ hundred ballads 
and medieval romances. With him almost all 
chroniclers mention his favourite steed, Bavieca, 
which was present at his deathbed, and wept great 
tears over his dying master. Upon it the dead 
body of the Cid was borne from Valencia, held 
upright in his armour, and with his good sword, 
Tisona, fixed firmly in his hand, with which, says 
the legend, he, though dead, knocked down a Jew, 
who audaciously plucked him by the beard. Bavieca 
is buried near his master, under a mound shaded by 
two elm-trees, according to the will of the Cid, who 
wrote—* When ye bury Bavieca, dig deep, for 
shameful thing it were that he should be eaten 
by curs, who hath trampled down so much currish 
flesh of Moors.” 

Most readers have heard of the Alcazar of Seville 
without knowing that its true meaning is Al Kaso, 
the House of Cesar. It was rebuilt by a sanguinary 
monarch Pedro the Cruel, who reigned from 1353 to 
1364. One of the jewels of the English crown was 
the product ofa crime by this wicked prince. Pedro 
received, while at the Alcazar, a visit from the Red 
King of Granada, with a promise of a safe conduct 
and then murdered him for the sake of his jewels, 
one of which, a large ruby, which he gave to the 
Black Prince after Navarete, and which is ‘ the fair 
ruby, great, like a racket-ball,’’ which Elizabeth 
showed to the ambassador of Mary of Scotland, now 
adorns the royal crown of England. Of his nocturnal 
adventures, many strange stories are told. One 
is still quaintly commemorated in Seville. The 
king, cloaked and disguised, used to serenade his 
various loves, Seville fashion, beneath their win- 
dow-bars. One day, on arriving at a rendezvous, 
he found his place already occupied, and in a fit 
of jealousy he killed his rival. The only person 
who saw the deed was an old woman, who was 
sitting up baking. In the murderer she recognised 
the king, but, fearing one whom all dreaded, she kept 
silence. The next day the news of the tragedy 
resounded through Seville. Pedro, imagining that 
no eye had seen the deed, sat upon his judgment- 
seat, sent for the alcalde of the town, and declared 
that his own head should answer for that of the mur- 
derer, unless he produced him in three days. The terri- 
fied alcalde inquired of all people in the neighbourhood 
ofthe fatal spot, and at length found the old woman, 
who revealed the truth. But there was still the 
difficulty of accusing the awful king to his face. 
To meet it, he made a puppet which he painted and 
dressed exactly like the king, and when the three 
days expired he presented himself before Pedro, 
saying that he had found the murderer and captured 
him, and when Pedro declared his incredulity he 
produced the image. Then the klng went through 
a mock form of trial, and condemned the image to 
death, and it was hung in chains at the entrance of 
the street ever since called Justicia, where the bust 
of Pedro may still be seen on the spot on which the 
murder was committed as well as the Moorish 
house, unaltered, whence it was seen by the old 
woman. 

The same royal ruffian murdered his brother and 
had his queen executed; and pix months after the 


fatricide he fell fitly by the dagger of an assassin. 


Behind the Alcazar is the Plaza S. Tomas, where 
the renowned Figaro kept his shaving shop. We 
have no room to cull more from Mr. Hare’s interesting 
and well written book concerning'a country of which 
English travellers know little. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





In the Second Court of Exchequer sitting at 
Nist Prius before Mr. Baron Bramwell and a 
Middlesex Common Jury, last week, Mr. George 
Perren, the popular tenor, brought an action 
against Mr. Aynsley Cook for professional services 
rendered. Mr. Willis conducted the plaintiff's 
case, but the defendant was unrepresented. From 
the plaintifi’s evidence, it ores that some time 
last year he was engaged by the defendant, who 
was getting up an English opera company, to 
sing at the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch. The 
arrangement made was to the effect that Mr. 
Perren was to be engaged for one month certain, 
that he was to perform three nights a week, and 
that he was to receive £6 for each performance. 
The theatre was opened in due course, and Mr. 
Perren sang the music allotted tohim. He had 
appeared—before the present action was insti- 
tuted—ten times before the public at the Standard 
Theatre, but he had only been paid for two per- 
formances; and, although he had applied for what 
was due to him, he had been unable to obtain 
more than this £12. The balance due to him was 
£48, and it was for this amount that the present 
proceedings were taken. No defence was set up 
to the action, and the Jury according to the 
direction of the learned Judge returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed. 

Another action was brought against the defen- 
dant, Mr. Aynsley Cook, by Mr. Sidney Naylor. 
The circumstances of this case differed somewhat 
from the former, inasmuch as the plaintiff was not 
himself a performer, but was engaged to conduct 
the operatic representations. His wife, however, 
is an opera singer, and was engaged at the 
Standard Theatre when Mr. Perren appeared ; and 
on account of the services she had rendered the 
defendant, as well as the salary due to him for 
management, the present proceedings were insti- 
tuted. Mr. Naylor was to have received £10 per 
week for his services, and it was arranged that 
his wife should be paid seven and a half guineas 
for each performance, and should be allowed a 
benefit. Plaintiff had conducted the entertain- 
ments for four weeks, and his wife had appeared 
on six separate occasions. They were thus en- 
titled to £85, but of this sum the defendant had 
only handed over £40. This case was, like the 
former, undefended, and his Lordship accordingly 
directed that a verdict should be given for the 
plaintiff. The Jury returned a verdict for £40, 
and, on the application of Mr. Willis, the learned 
Judge ordered immediate execution in each case. 








DeatH oF MarsHat TureNNE.—The news arrived 
at Versailles on Monday, and the king was afflicted, 
as he might be, at the death of the greatest captain 
and the most honourable man inthe world. All the 
court was in tears, and Monsieur de Condom nearly 
fainting. The court was on the point of starting for 
Fontainebleau in pursuit of pleasure. All was 
abandoned. Never was a man more sincerely re- 
gretted. This part of the town where he lived, the 
whole of Paris, and all the people were thrown into 
confusicn and grief. I send you an exact account of 
the last days of his life. It was after three months of 
miraculous achievements that had excited the admi- 
ration of every soldier, that the last day of his glory 
and his life arrived. He had the pleasure of seeing 
the army of the enemy retreating before him, and 
on the 27th, which was Saturday, he went to the top 
of a small eminence to observe their movements. 
His intention was to attack the rear guard, and so 
thinking he had written to the king in the morning, 
that he had sent word to Brissac to have prayers of 
“forty hours” said. He announced the death of 
the young D’Hocquincourt, and added that he would 
despatch a messenger to inform the king of the 
result of the undertaking. He sealed his letter and 
sent it at two o'clock. He then went out on that 
small eminence, accompanied by eight or ten per- 
sons. From afar a cannon was fired at random, 
which cut his body in two. You can judge the cries 
and tears of the army. The courier started in- 
stantly, and arrived on Monday asI told you; so 
that the king at one hour’s interval received a letter 
from Monsieur de Turenne and the news of his 
death. —‘* Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de 
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Mr. Liston will take the Queen’s Theatre at the 
end of the season. ‘ 





Fifty-one new operas were produced in Italy in 
1872. Out of these forty-nine were failures. 





The present season at the Court Theatre will 
shortly terminate. Miss Litton will take the 
management of a new house. 





Mr. Nation will succeed Mr. Fell at the Holborn 
Theatre. Rumour says the latter wishes to succeed 
Mr. Chatterton at Drury Lane. 





Mr. Albery’s new romantic comedy will not be 
produced till Easter at the Globe, where “ False 
Shame” is still doing extremely well. 





Messrs. D’Arcy and Ross are writing a four act 
play for the New Elephant and Castle Theatre, in 
which Miss Amalia will play the hero. 





Mr. Stephen Fiske’s new Satire, in three acts, 
founded upon M. Sardou’s famous ‘‘ Rabagas,’”’ has 
been duly licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

A new drama “ Madelaine,” with a cast including 
Miss Ada Dyas, Miss Olliver, and Mr. Clayton, will 
be produced on the 31st inst. at the Vaudeville. 





An Italian theatrical gazette enumerates some 
thirty names of eminent vocalists on the Italian 
stage, not one of whom is a native of Italy. 

‘“* Man and Wife” is not likely to be produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s for two or three weeks yet, 
judging from the full houses still attracted by 
“* Money.” 





Miss Virginia Blackwood has been suffering this 
week from a severe cold, but has heroically persisted 
in playing every night. The Surrey Theatre is 





nightly crowded, and the pantomime runs merrily. 





Miss Rose Hersee has been engaged as the prima 
donna of a new English opera company, to make the 
tour of the United States, commencing at Chicago, 
in January. 





From Australasia we hear that Signor Donato, the 
one-legged dancer, after a long stay in New Zealand, 
leaves by the steamer for San Francisco, en route for 
England. This we suppose is a successor to the 
monopod who died years ago. 





The Choir of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, which 
gained the Crystal Palace prize in Class II. last 
year, intends to compete this year in Class I. at the 
National Music Meetings. The conductor as before, 
will be Mr. Joseph Proudman. 

Miss Carlotta Addison has received an advan- 
tageous offer per calogram from New York. While 
congratulating Miss Addison on this recognition of 
her abilities, we hope the English stage will not be 
deprived yet awhile of her presence and talent. 





Mr. Cole, C.B., has publicly announced his inten- 
tion of retiring next spring from half-a-century of 
public service. It is to be regretted that he has not 
achieved what was expected of him at the Kensington 
Museum—the formation of a national music school. 





An ancient festival in Switzerland, la Féte des 
Femmes, has just been celebrated. In the second 
week of January it is the usage in Aargau for all the 
women to assume the prerogatives of the lords of 
creation for one day. The féte this year came off 
splendidly. Every woman was a man and every 
man was nobody. 





The annual statistics of lyrical works performed 
at the Imperial Opera in Vienna show that the 
‘“* Faust” of Gounod and Weber's ‘‘ Freischiitz ” have 
had the greatest number of representations. After 
these come “ L’Africaine,” “‘ Rienzi,” ‘* Lohengrin.” 
The repertoire of 1872 includes forty-eight operas 
and nine ballets. 





The Calabrian youth, Signor Rendano, whose per- 
formances on the pianoforte last season at the 
Musical Union produced a very great sensation, has 
arrived in London. He has passed the entire 
vacation in Calabria, devoted to study and practice. 
The honours obtained by this young pianist at the 
Leipsic Conservatoire give hope of his attaining a 
very high position both as a pianist and composer. 





The first private evening concert of the Royal 
Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society is announced 
to take place next Wednesday evening, in the Royal 
Albert Hall, when the orchestra will probably 
number above one hundred and sixty performers. 
The program will include the overtures to ‘‘ Zanetta ” 
and ‘‘ Egmont,” Haydn’s Military Symphony No. 11, 
the March from the “ Prophéte,” and one or two 
vocal pieces. 





Mr. George Perren and Mr. Sydney Naylor have 
each gained an action, for professional services 
rendered, against Mr. Aynsley Cook. There seemed 
to be no denial of the claims, which were for perform- 
ances in Mr. Cook’s opera company at the Standard 
Theatre. Nothing apparently but lack of money 
hindered an earlier settlement; and the juryin each 
case found for the plaintiff. Unhappy English 
Opera ! that not only fails in its united assault upon 
public favour, but provokes dissensions and conflicts 
among its own supporters ! 





Advices from Rome say that the autumn season 
at the Apollo was most miserable ; but the “ Africana” 
is being given with great ability and capital 
stage appointments. But even the theatres have 
now become too poor for Rome, and there are several 
plans for constructing a new Opera House, a new 
open air theatre, and a new theatre for Italian 
comedy. The existing theatres are small, with 


shabby corridors, and much inferior to those in 
smaller cities, such as Pisa and Ferrara. Two con- 
certs have been given—one by Signora Elvira del 
Bianco, an able pianist, and pupil of Signor Fiori, of 
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London, and another given by Signor Papini, the 
well-known violinist. Both concerts attracted the 
Jine fleur of Roman society. 





The annexed was handed in at a house at Peckham 
by an organ-grinder, who has “ visited” regularly 
every Friday evening for years: the copy is exact. 
The original was written in a clerkly but foreign 
hand: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen !—Allow the liberty 
to return my best thanks to you for all your kindness 
to me during all the time I have been living and 
gaining my livelihood in this noble country. I in- 
tend now to return to my native country, Italy, and 
wish you and your family all possibly happiness and 
prosperity. Godby! God bless you!—-Your very 
humble servant, Lotorelli Guiseppe. Pray return 
this paper, if you please.” It isto be presumed that 
the grateful writer has made his fortune and retired 
to his Italian palazzo to enjoy the luxurious re- 
mainder of his days. 





M. Francisque Sarcey has a very good article in the 
Temps upon “ La Femme de Claude,” upon which 
he passes a severe judgment, pronouncing it the 
weakest thing ever written by the younger Dumas, 
a mere collection of monstrosities, false in concep- 
tion, and false in treatment. The piece is a pro- 
duct, says M. Sarcey, of two opposite tendencies of 
the writer’s mind—the tendency towards mysticism 
and the tendency towards a minute physiological 
analysis of human passion. The result is some- 
thing horribly grotesque and coarse, the critic adds, 
proceeding then to observe very acutely that mys- 
ticism and coarseness generally go together; for, as 
all mysticism is founded upon a sublime contempt 
for the body and all forms of matter, such a state 
of feeling easily betrays its professor into the most 
revolting cynicism of expression. 





M. Gounod appears to have got into a quarrel with 
the Sunday Times, from a manifesto in his organ of 
last week. He also falls foul of Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., alluding in bad taste to some business 
transactions between them, and seems to attribute 
to the head of that eminent firm, ‘the primary 
reasons for my unpopularity and that of my friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, among the trade and critics.” 
He talks of being ‘“‘ mulcted,” and submitting “ with 
my accustomed indifference ;” and of successfully 
resisting by legal means a further attempt. He 
seems to contemplate further letters of the same 
kind, judging from the following paragraph : 

‘* Here’s M. Gounod again!” many a bored news- 
paper reader will say for a long time to come. This 
is only a small portion of a very long story which 
interests many hearers ; so why not my readers? 

In M. Gounod’s own interest we earnestly beg him 
to forbear. 





The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, recently 
destroyed by fire, belonged to Mrs. Lucy D. Fisk, 
widow of James Fisk, jun., and was valued at about 
150,000 dollars. It was sublet to Mr. Daly at a 
rental of 25,000 dollars per annum. The loss is 
almost total, and it is probable that only a portion 
of the front will be saved. The loss of Mr. Daly 
will reach 50,000 dollars. He loses the MSS. of all 
his plays, including those of ‘‘ Diamonds,” ‘ Sara- 
toga,” the new play of “ Alize,’”’ not yet produced, 
** False Shame,’’ on the boards at the time of the 
fire, and many others. He had also in the theatre 
a large number of old and valuable books, and all 
his costumes, including those of the characters in 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘‘ The School jor 
Scandal,” and many others. The scenery and 
dresses for the new play of ‘‘ Alixe’’ were in readi- 
ness, and all were destroyed. He wus wholly un- 
insured, believing that the appliances within the 
theatre for extinguishing fire were ample. The 
members of the company lose heavily, especially the 
ladies. 





At the meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening, a paper was read 
by Mr. H. H. Statham, on “Architecture 
Practically Considered in reference to Music.” The 
main object of the paper was to suggest some 
improvements in the planning and arrangement of 


concert-rooms, so as to place performers and 
audience in the best relative positions for hearing 
and being heard. The long form of room was 
advocated for performatives on a large scale, as 
conveying the sound in a more direct and undisturbed 
manner to the audience, whereas in a wide hall 
with a lofty roof, sound was liable to be dispersed 
and lost. The tendency to increase the size of 
concert halls very greatly, as exemplified in the 
Albert Hall, he held was a mistake, as it was 
impossible to ensure clear definition of the music in 
rooms beyond certain limits of size and area. It 
was necessary also to consider the nature of the 
performance for which a room was built. The large 
rooms built for oratorio concerts, for instance, were 
utterly unsuitable for the performance of chamber 
music, where every one should be as near the 
performers as possible, the proper position for the 
latter in such a case being the centre of the room. 
Some suggestions as to the architectural treatment 
of such buildings were added. The paper provoked 
some animated discussion. 





M. Alexandre Dumas has been more fortunate in 
a recent lawsuit in the Court of Appeal than in his 
drama at the Gymnase. The moral of the legal 
action will commend itself to the cynical mind of M. 
Dumas, for it teaches that if you show continued 
kindness towards an unfortunate fellow-creature you 
may become chargeable with that fellow-creature’s 
responsibilities through life. A few years back M. 
Alexandre Dumas made the acquaintance of a family 
residing close to him in the favourite suburb of 
Neuilly, andin return for some little kindness which 
they showed him during an illness assisted them in 
the payment of their rent while they were in difficul- 
ties. So ready, in fact, was he with his purse, that 
the proprietor came to look upon him as the actual 
tenant, and when M. Dumas’s friends sub-let their 
apartment to Catullus Mendés, the son-in-law of 
Théophile Gautier, he still continued to act as in- 
termediary between the latter and the landlord. At 
the beginning of the war M. Mendés left, and the 
apartment has remained vacant ever since. The 
landlord sued M. Dumas for the amount due until 
the expiration of the original tenant’s term in March 
of last year, declaring that, as all the payments and 
receipts had been made in his name, he was respon- 
sible. There was also some complaint made that 
during M. Mendés’s occupation the walls had been 
defaced with Chinese inscriptions, which turned out 
to be quotations from Confucius. In the end, M. 
Alexandre Dumas was let off scot-free, while M. 
Mendés had to pay a quarter’s rent. Who is 
responsible for the Chinese inscriptions does not 
appear. 





Some indication of the meagre value of conjuring 
apparatus when they once pass from the hands of 
the magician himself, may be gathered from a sale 
at Liverpool this week of the effects of Mr. Anderson, 
the ‘‘ Wizard of the North.” The auction came off 
at the ‘Temple of Magic,” a room where the 
conjurer has lately been exhibiting; and the goods 
were described in the catalogue as magical apparatus, 
wardrobes, curiosities, properties, and other effects. 
‘‘Other effects” is rather a comprehensive term, 
but it was certainly required to cover the multitude 
of articles included in the Professor's sale. There 
were bundles of muslin curtains, and a selection of 
Scotch claymores, old muskets and magic-back chairs, 
carpets and Indian clubs, New Zealand curiosities 
and glass lustres from Birmingham ; cuckoo clocks 
and African neckties, dress swords and a drop curtain, 
a blunderbuss and transparent blinds, diamond rings, 
Japanese lanterns, a self-acting clock, a six-shot 
revolver, clarinet, a mechanical ship, engravings, 
a quantity of wire rope, theatrical wardrobes, baskets, 
hampers, chessmen, violins, advertising frames, 
stuffed birds, and other articles too numerous to 
mention. A local bootmaker appears to have gone 
in largely for the miscellanea, and purchased the 
electrical rapping-table, used for the exposure of 
spiritism, for 35s.; which was certainly cheap. 
The ‘great silver-plated rabbit production cover” 
was knocked down for 8s.; a silver-plated blunder- 





buss and a quantity of magic balls fetched 10s.; the 


—— 


“‘ great Sphynx table used for the experiment of the 
living head without the body,” which the Professor 
said cost him a great deal of money, went for £4 15s. 
Perhaps the greatest feature of the sale was a 
valuable ‘leather trunk, about 360 years old, for- 
merly the property of Mary Queen of Scots.” It 
was stated that the trunk was bought by the beautiful 
but ill-fated Mary when she went to Scotland from 
France. Judging from the size of the trunk, Mary’s 
trousseau must have been extensive, and it was 
remarked that it must have cost a “lot of porterage.”’ 
The first bid for the historic trunk was 12s., an offer 
which provoked the indignation of the Wizard, who 
asserted he could get £20 forit from the Antiquarian 
Society of Scotland. The trunk ultimately was 
knocked down for 34s. 





The musical critics of the Dublin press appear to 
be in a “ parlous state,” if all the hard things said 
of them by the Irish Builder be true. Our Hiber- 
nian contemporary is more in the demolishing than 
the building mood when he charges the local critiques 
on music and the drama as ‘ dishonest, shameful, 
utterly unworthy, and a scandal to journalism and 
Ireland.’’ He further asserts that there is not a 
second daily newspaper in Dublin which has a bond 
Jide musical, dramatic, or fine-art critic on its staff, 
and that the majority of the so-called critics are 
ordinary penny-a-liners: a useful and industrious 
order of journalists, but one having obviously a 
greater interest in word-spinning than in critical 
discrimination. The Irish Builder charges these 
writers with utter ignorance of art, and cites an in- 
stance— 

‘Out of the critiques upon last Saturday evening’s 
concert which appeared in the morning journals of 
Monday, but one writer was aware that Mdlle. Mac- 
vitz did not sing the song announced for her in the 
program, consequently the other four wiseacres 
praised the song she did not sing!! One only was 
able to inform the public the title of the song she 
sang, which was a cavatina by Mercadute, and which 
was most exquisitely rendered by her.” 


Who, par parenthése, is Mercadute? Surely Cato 
himself has not slipped in trying to write Merca- 
dante? We prefer to believe that there is 
a Mercadute—in Dublin perhaps. The Irish 
Builder is most energetic in its protest on behalf 
of musical art. It is so much in earnest as to 
swear. It prints in full a naughty word com- 
mencing with d; such as is never heard in debate 
without loud cries of ‘“‘Order!’’ And it concludes 
the protest with the following powerful figure : 

‘*Tn these days of musical scavengers and dramatic 
billposters, Dublin is blest with a race of critics equal 
to the crucial strain put upon them in the interest 
of dramatic fungi and journalistic dry-rot.” 


We are far from attempting to analyse this dreadful 
image. ‘Crucial strain” means a strain of the cross, 
but how a strain of the cross can be applied in the 
interest of fungi and dry rot, is a problem which we, 
being neither an agricultural nor chemical journal, 
cannot hope to solve. But an uncomfortable im- 
pression remains that art—or building—is in a 
bad state in Dublin. 








THE SCHUMANN SEASON. 





The beginning of the musical season is the 
summer-tide of the Schumannites. Now it is that 
artists can be prevailed upon to play his composi- 
tions, and sundry vocalists attempt his songs. The 
ideal, the romantic, the sentimental are in the 
ascendant, and the apostle of the new school, the 
crusader against the old, has every justice done to 
him. Independently of reasons of shop Schumann 
has his admirers and those who dislike him. Both 
parties may be said to have arrived at conclusions 
fairly and dispassionately. Doubtless there are 
those to whom his music appears rational and 
interesting, whilst with others it is monstrous and 
dull. This is not a new position; it was so with 
Mozart, so with Beethoven, and so now it is both 
with Verdi and Wagner. But in Schumann’s case 


there appears no probability of the two parties 
coming together upon any basis of amity or agree- 





ment. There are the same complaints of the 
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tiresome and the trite, the mystical and the moribund, 
the week, puny, desultory, and dreamy. Seek the 
opposite of these epithets and our readers will 
understand the feelings of the enthusiasts. 

There are no miracles 
Robert Schumann is precisely the musician that his 
education and position in life was calculated to 
produce. With great natural talents his life was 
ill-disciplined and ill-regulated. He attempted to 
combine the critic with the composer. When in 
1834 Robert Schumann started his new musical 
journal, avowedly on the principle of underrating 
the old masters and building up a new school in 
direct opposition to their works, he himself was no 
composer iu the proper sense of the word, and 
utterly ignorant of the necessary qualifications of a 
true music-maker. He began as a pianist, and to 
gain power and facility, tied up his fingers in some 
unnatural way so as to bring on a paralysis 
of the hand, and thus put an end to any 
intended supremacy on this instrument. The 
son of a bookseller, an alumnus in several dis- 
tinguished universities, a graduate in the highest 
degree in one of the oldest of the German 
universities, he was a man of no ordinary reading, 
and unfortunately his studies in transcendentalism 
and what not, were directed to the art of music- 
making, and every composition was so much revela- 
tion of the “Ego,” the turbulent storm of his own 
inner consciousness. Art has its direction, its ap- 
plied power, from the will of the artist, and where 
the artist takes a low platform his works never rise 
beyond. The first period of Schumann’s results in 
composition exhibits the effort, of the well informed 
amateur but imperfectly initiated in the mechanism 
of composition and governed by a determination to 
enjoy that freedom in design which none but a 
great master would dare to indulge in, and then 
only as an offshoot from perfect command over all 
forms. Any advance attempted by the great master 
is treated by him in the same way as the ordinary 
form; there must be idea and its unfolding, grasp 
and growth, logical order and natural development. 
Schumann lived to be aware of his deficiency at this 
time, and could afford to lampoon these crude 
efforts in terms which artists must acknowledge to 
be just, however severe. These compositions are 
not wanting in brain power or distinctive spirit, but 
they grievously lack a workable shape and pleasur- 
able effect. He was not obliged to compose for food 
and raiment, and knew nothing of the difficulties of 
Mozart and Beethoven, Weber and Schubert. It 
would have been good for him had he been com- 
pelled like Haydn to black boots and brush clothes. 
He set up art as the god of his idolatry, and the 
object and end of his art was the embodiment of his 
own different states of mind, most of them not too 
comfortable and some decidedly miserable. His art 
centred in himself. For nearly twenty-five years he 
was unremittingly engaged in manufacturing music; 
during half this time he was the husband of one 
of the most accomplished pianists that ever touched 
ivory. For some short time he held appointments 
both at Dusseldorf and Leipsic; these he resigned, 
for he could neither rule nor teach. He passed his 
life in photographing himself in short and long 
pieces for the piano, in some hundreds of solo and 
other vocal pieces which are not melodies, nor lyric 
songs, nor the discursive monologues which have 
been made obtrusive by the industry of Richard 
Wagner. He wrote operas which would empty any 
and every theatre, cantatas which no one would 
listen to, overtures of hazy plan and voluminous 
description, and symphonies in which he used up 
every idea that struck him, rendering them all use- 
less by the desultory methods to which he attached 
himself. In his later years he professed himself a 
spiritualist, asserting that Mendelssohn and Schubert 
came to him by night and sang their unworldly 
songs, which he jumped out of bed to dot down upon 
paper. As may be expected, reason fled, he threw 
himself into the Rhine, was saved, but ended his 
days in seclusion—the retirement of the lunatic 
asylum. 

In all this we see a valuable life thrown away, and 
very considerable powers misconceived and mis- 
applied, Schumann amid all his labour and yexation 





in music-making, and! 





lived without central point, he made no advance, and 
flitted from one subject to another without the satisfac- 
tion of mastery overanything. The themes he dilated 
upon were for the most part unmusical—‘ Paradise 
and the Peri,” ‘* Manfred,” ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” * The 
Rose,” *‘ Hermann,” a symphony with a “ Cathedral 
Scene,” ‘‘ The Bride of Messina,” fantasias, novel- 
lettes, and dances descriptive of his jollities and his 
miseries, ‘‘ Geneviéve,” “ Faust,” and many other 
like out-of-the-way themes, such as poor Hector 
Berlioz touched upon and threw away another 
valuable life. In all this there is neither common 
sense nor moral sense. Let a man if he pleases 
ignore the well trodden path of high art, let him 
hold in scorn the life labours of Bach and Handel, 
let him depart from the wayside and scramble among 
the brushwood for the briar and the nightshade ; 
still he has no claim to a position in art if he cannot 
get along without the incumbrance of a waggon-load 
of his own portraits, and all painted by his own hand 
with a persistency of daub and caricature which to 
all others saving himself must prove offensive. 

There is grave mischief in the attempt to push 
such an artist into a foremost position, and still 
more by bringing into prominent notice such of his 
compositions as he himself in his later and wiser 
days admitted to be good for nothing. Robert 
Schumann lived without definite object and end, and 
never applied his artistic knowledge to the right 
purpose. A composer who wishes to stand among 
the great ones of the earth in music must do as they 
did, work as they worked, and throw his strength 
upon worship music. All other works follow as a 
matter of course. The chapel-master stands upon 
the highest platform, and the rich mantle of 
the highest honours in music falls only to the 
church musician. The five great musicians of this 
and the last century were Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, all chapel-masters by 
education and profession. Spohr, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, and Schubert took to making music as the 
means of great artistic ends, and on this account 
these composers come into the second category of 
great artists. But where can we place or rank an 
artist who passes through life as did Hector Berlioz 
or Robert Schumann? Touch what he may there 
can be no abiding result. He will make no advance, 
and what he does must pass into certain and dismal 
oblivion. 








LORD LYTTON. 





A man of great and varied culture passed away 
when Lord Lytton died. Novelist, dramatist, 
essayist, poet, politician, scholar—in him united 
half-a-dozen separate talents, any one of which 
would alone have sufficed to found an average high 
reputation. It is not our intention here to discuss 
the merits of Bulwer in their general relations, nor 
to analyse his right to historical recognition on the 
score of his stories and his treatises. Doubtless 
Bulwer was before all things a novelist, and it is by 
his written tales that he will best be remembered. 
But the departed author was also a playwright whose 
works have already passed into our classics; a play- 
wright out of whose half-dozen plays three are in 
constant requisition at the present day. Five and 
thirty years after the production of the drama of 
‘*The Lady of Lyons’? it is still played all over the 
country and still found to delight. Twenty-two 
years since ‘‘ Woney”’ was first brought out, it has 
attained a run such as is generally reserved for the 
most sucessful of new plays, and at the termination 
of that run exhibits no abatement of attractiveness, 
for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre fills nightly to 
overflowing, and there is no reason why the comedy 
should not go on to Easter and Whitsuntide, save 
other impending arrangements. In 1839 Macready 
played in “ Richelieu,” and “ Richelieu” is still 
cited as a noble instance of historic characterisation, 
and a play which it is a star’s ambition successfully 
to present. It has been Lord Lytton’s fortune to 
be excellently played at the outset—-to receive the 
best assistance from the actors. The ‘“ Lady of 
Lyons” is said to have been greatly improved by 
the suggestions of Macready who mounted it at 
Covent Garden in 1838, and played Claude Melnotte, 





The drama was produced anonymously, and the 
author arrived from the House of Commons, where 
he had been speaking, in time to hear the shouts of 
applause which greeted its success. Strickland, 
Elton and Miss Helen Faucit graced this perform- 
ance; and these players with Macready, Vining, 
Phelps, and Howe, appeared in ‘‘ Richeliew”” next 
year. Backed by such support it is little wonder if 
the two dramas at once took up the position which 
they have since obtained. 

But Bulwer did not find his fame at hand; it was 
not attained except through the inevitable process of 
disappointment. His first fruits failed on every 
branch. His first novel, ‘‘ Falkland ”*—his first 
satire—his first speeches—his first drama—all fell 
flat. The ‘ Duchess de la Valliére” was his 
maiden effort at playwriting (1836); and despite the 
efforts of Macready and the subsequent alteration it 
underwent, it did not hold the stage. It is in fact 
somewhat tedious, containing long speeches and 
lofty declamation insufficiently relieved by incident. 
Still, there are isolated passages of considerable 
vigour. The scene between Bragelone and Louis 
XIV. in the fourth act contains some highly dramatic 
speeches. Witness Bragelone’s denunciation of 
Louis. 

‘The world proclaims you ‘ great,’ 
A million warriors bled to buy your laurels ; 
A million peasants starved to build Versailles : 
Your people famish, but your court is splendid. 
Priests from their pulpits bless your glorious reign, 
Poets have sung the greater than Augustus, 
And painters placed you on immortal canvas, 
Limn’d as the Jove whose thunders awe the world ; 
But to the humble minister of God 
You are the king who has betrayed his trust, ~ 
Beggar’d a nation but to bloat a court, 
Seen in men’s lives the pastime to ambition, 
Look’d but on virtue as the toy for vice ; 
And, for the first time from a subject’s lips, 
Now learns the name he leaves to Time and God!” 
We do not advance for the above the claim that it is 
very poetical, but thatitis highly dramatic and effective 
from the theatrical point of view. Indeed, Bulwer’s 
faculties did not reach the height of real poetry. 
His verse reads as it evidently was at the time of 
production—laboured. It has no spontaneity ; it is 
not prompted by the burning necessity to sing, such 
as moves all real poets. It is full of the conceits 
which make up much of Bulwer’s prose writing ; and 
it is rich in capital initials. To write the True with 
a capital and use it as a noun-substantive, is an 
example of Bulwer’s manner; but it is a trick, 
which, often repeated, becomes ineffective; and it 
nowhere atones for the barrenness of real poetic 
expression. ‘* The Lady of Lyons’ considered 
from the literary point of view is sad bombastic 
stuff. Claude is constantly ranting such matter as 
the following, to which capital initials seek in vain 
to give force : 


My father died, and I, the peasant-born, 

Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 

Out of the prison of my mean estate ; 

And, with such jewels as the exploring Mind 
Brings from the cave of Knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart— 

Low Birth and iron Fortune. 


This is not poetry, yet it is one of the few versified 
passages in “The Lady of Lyons,” and it was 
evidently intended to be above the common. The 
“tag” of the same play spoken by Melnotte reads like 
the shreddy sentiment of some transpontine drama: 

Ah, the same love that tempts us into sin, 

If it be true love, works out its redemption ; 

And he who seeks repentance in the Past, 

Should woo the Angel Virtue in the Future. 
The rank which ‘The. Lady of Lyons” and 
* Richelieu” hold is due to their admirable dramatic 
character—their skilful construction as stage-plays, 
and the consequent opportunity they afford to actors 
—rather than to their poetical attributes. Except- 
ing, perhaps, the often-quoted description of Claude's 
“palace lifting to eternal summers,” there is not a 
passage in either play which transcends, qué 


poetry, the Cambridge prize poem for the Chancel- 
lor’s medal, which Bulwer earned in his university 
days, in 1825. His biographers now put that aside 
as a boyish production unworthy of his genius; 
but as a whole it will favourably compare with any 
yerse which Bulwer subsequently wrote, 
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under-quoted reference to Pygmalion is, we main- 
tain, as fair a specimen of the Bulwerian muse as 
anything which the after-time can show : 

He rained warm kisses on th’ unconscious face, 

Wooed the mute marble to his wild embrace, 

Gazed till the cell swam round his reeling eyes, 

And the chill air was burdened with his sighs ; 

Hung on that lip, alas, so vainly fair 

And breathed at last his very being there. 

It was Bulwer’s intense dramatic appreciation 
which infused his works of fiction with such vitality. 
His historical novels breathe the very essence of 
the time. In the “Last Days of Pompeii,” in 
** Rienzi,’ in the “ Last of the Barons,’ we not 
only see reclothed the dead period, but we think in 
its atmosphere, we take the colour as well as the 
body of the time. Such works are instinct with the 
dramatic spirit’ How well great portions of the ‘‘ Last 
of the Barons” would act! When, for instance, the 
Kingmaker defies the King, who threatens to send 
him to the Tower :—‘‘ Me tothe Tower! Send me; 
and when the third sun reddens alike palace and 
prison-house, look round broad England and miss a 
throne!’ In reading the passage one sees the scene 
rise—the defiant Earl thunders out his scorn—one 
hears the applause of the theatre. In fact Bulwer 
has contributed more to the stage than the six plays 
fathered by him: his novels have afforded rich 
material to the adaptor. Cumberland’s Minor 
Theatre contains “ Paul Clifford,” dramatised in 
1828, and ‘“‘ Eugene Aram” adapted in the same 
year by W. T. Moncrieff. ‘‘Pompeii” has been 
utilised over and over again by dramatist, librettist 
and opera-composer, and is well-known on the conti- 
nent in musical shape. Of Bulwer’s own plays, 
most have been translated for the European stages. 
Under the title ‘‘ L’Argent”’ his comic masterpiece 
was done into French by P. de Guerville in 1847 ; 
and we have noticed a Danish edition of “* The Lady 
of Lyons, or Love and Pride’ literally translated as 
the ‘‘ Lyonesiskan, eller Kirlek och Stolhet,” more 
than thirty-years old. Even the despised “ Luchess 
de la Vallitre” was brought out at Stuttgart as 
“Die Herzigin de la Valligre.’ And just before 
the late war two French dramatists, MM. Nuitter 
and Beaumont, transferred to the Parisian stage 
** Le dernier jour de Pompéi.” 

Of Bulwer’s two comedies, namely, ‘‘ Money” and 
‘* Not so bad as we seem,” the first is likely to live. 
Capitally constructed—based on a conception which 
if not strikingly original, is excellently fitted for 
stage presentment—strong in well-drawn character, 
and brilliant with witty sayings—‘* Money ’’ also 
lends itself readily to that luxury of decors which is 
an advantage if not an essential to any play now-a- 
days. The difficulty of putting ‘‘ Money” effectually 
upon the stage—particularly the club scene—used 
to stand in the way of its representation. Indeed 
to restrict the mounting of this comedy would be to 
starve it.. But in the present day managers are not 
alarmed by the costliness of a stage-production, but 
rather court expense, and the application of the 
liberal principle to the play in question has been 
rewarded by the success of ‘* Money” at the Prince 
of Wales’s. An excellent play will always repay 
excellence of mounting and acting. It was Lord 
Lytton’s fortune to score three successes out of six 
dramatic works. The three failures were the 
‘* Duchess de la Valliére,” the unfortunate “ Sea 
Captain” so remorselessly ridiculed by Thackeray, 
and ineffectually revived at the Lyceum a few 
years ago as the “ Rightful Heir” with Mr. Band- 
mann in the part (again to be bantered by the Punch 
wits as the “Frightful Hair,” alluding to Mr. 
Bandmann’s long locks), and ‘‘ Not so bad as we 
seem” a comedy written in aid of the Guild of 
Literature and Art, when Mark Lemon, Douglas 
Jerrold and Dickens with others were acting about 
the country. These mishaps have disappeared and 
are hardly likely to revive. But it is not the 
smallest bayleaf in the crown of the departed, that 
out of only six plays, three have attained widespread 
and permanent success. 





The new ballet of M. Guiraud, ‘‘ Le Forgeron de 
Gretna Green,” is in active rehearsal at the French 
Opera, Paris, and will probably be produced towards 
the end of the month. 





PAR NOBILE FRATRUM. 





The conflict between M. Sardou and the French 
Censure respecting the licensing of ‘‘ L’Oncle Sam,” 
has been ended by a happy compromise. At first 
it was suggested that the difficulty of allowing 
satirical strictures on the American nation might 
be overcome if M. Sardou would obtain the as- 
surance of Mr. Washburne that his countrymen 
would not be offended. Neither the author, how- 
ever, nor the American Minister, cared to discuss 
any such silly subject; so as a last resort, M. 
Sardou volunteered to change the object of his 
irony to the other section of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and instead of the United States England is to be 
made the butt of Parisian jokes in ‘“‘ Uncle Sam.” 
Of course nobody cares what is said about England. 
M. Jules Simon is not afraid of a French author 
bantering England to the top of his bent. John 
Bull is impervious to ridicule, and is not likely to 
show fight at being called a farceur or coquin, like 
the gunpowdery Yankee with his revolvers and 
indirect claims. If he even mildly objected to the 
farrago of misrepresentation and nonsense which is 
likely to be spoken about him in M. Sardou’s piece, 
nobody in Europe mind John’s feeble protests. So 
on the whole M. Sardou was wise in changing the 
venue of his drama. 2 

The story illustrates once more the absurdity of 
that French system of censorship which can sniff a 
danger in chaffing America but none in pulling the 
Britannic nose. An English journal the other day 
was under the pleasant impression that no such folly 
could be perpetrated by officialism in this country. 
‘“‘ Here in England,” it says “‘ when the august official 
appointed by Government to look after the theatres 
chooses to interfere, he seldom meddles with anything 
but the clothes of the ballet girls. Our dramatic 
writers are free to play ducks and drakes with the 
susceptibilities of every nation, including our own ; 
and even when we have a play produced that seriously, 
if not intentionally, burlesques and insults one of 
the noblest characters and one of the greatest periods 
in English history, the public is not greatly put out.” 
As regards the August Official however, we regret to 
say our contemporary is decidedly in error if he 
thinks that that potentate never interferes with 
political allusions in our plays. The August one is, 
on the contrary, of a mind with his French confrére. 
He is extremely fond of interfering, but the greater 
portion of his interference never comes before the 
public, but is quietly tolerated by manager and author 
—sometimes as quietly ignored. Throughout 1870 
and 1871, any reference to Prince Bismarck, any 
attempt to get a quip or smile out of Prussian 
aggrandisement, was sternly tabooed by our August 
Official. For the Christmas of 1871, a prohibition 
went forth to the pantomime writers that Mr. 
Lowe the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
not be tampered with. This last Christmas similar 
protection has been cast over Mr. Ayrton the well- 
beloved. The hot poker is not to be brought 
near the sacred person of that First Commissioner 
whom the daily press scolds and the comic papers 
gibe at. In fact there is little difference between 
the two functionaries on either side the Channel as 
regards their meddling proclivities and their wonder- 
ful talent for nosing out political perils. The differ- 
ence lies in the extent of respect which they com- 
mand. The French Censor is still a mighty 
functionary, whose fiat it is impossible to disobey. 
There is not rifling withhim--no pooh-poohing his 
injunctions. The English Censor is sometimes 
obeyed with a half-contemptuous indifference, as 
being not worth revolting against ; and sometimes 
he is disregarded altogether. The actors know that 
their ‘gags and interpolations are never recognised 
by him; so to avoid unpleasantness, many little 
jokes which the author fancies might possibly be 
objected to by the August one, are not included in 
the written play but are added verbally after the 
piece is licensed. In such ineffective fashion does 
the censorial system linger on in England. The 
English Censor however only differs from the French 
one in respect of active supervision and of power to 
maintain his fiats—not in respect of fondness to 
interfere, 











—— 


“THE WICKED WORLD.” 





Some indication of the turn of the tide of 
criticism respecting Mr. Gilbert’s last comedy 
already shows itself. The Pall Mall Gazette 
repeats in strong terms that dissension from the 
common voice which first found expression in 
these columns. At the outset we ventured to 
maintain that ‘“‘ The Wicked World” was greatly - 
inferior to “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and that it 
by no means warranted the excess of laudation . 
bestowed on it. The Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday 
opines that ‘it is time to protest” against this 
exaggerated praise, and goes on at length to point 
out faults and blots in the piece, in an article of 
which we summarise the chief arguments. 

Taking up the assertion put forward by one 
enthusiast that “ The Wicked World” is the 
“sweetest of stage poems,’ the Pall Mall writer 
says :— 

Sweetness and poetry there were in the concep 
tion of Galatea, the creature of sincere impulse 
and emotion rebuffed at every point by the hard 
framework of things as they are. But in this 
little society of imaginative beings, unacquainted 
with evil, but with a hankering after it from the 
very first and, with one exception, all of them 
ready to become the pettiest and meanest of 
creatures at the first opportunity afforded them 
there is as little sweetness or freshness as need be, 
Tf one thinks out the situation a stage beyond 
what is set down, it would appear that these 
fairies are capable of feeling love for a mortal, but 
incapable of inspiring it in any one. For the gift 
of love is not properly brought to them at all; but 
the lady-fairies see for the first time beings cap- 
able of inspiring love, and are taken with them at 
once. The whole history of Selene’s love for 
Ethais belongs to the class of sudden mastering 
passions to which belong Miranda's love for 
Ferdinand, Maggie Tulliver’s for Stephen Guest, 
Esmeralda’s for the brutal Phebus. Thus 
all that those fairies see of mortal love is 
one side of it—a side interesting and pathetic 
enough, but with the interest and pathos much 
marred by the aggressive character of Selene’s 
love-making. There is much coarseness both of 
general idea and of detail. The fact that only 
mortal men are brought up to captivate fairy 
women, and not mortal women to captivate fairy 
men, leads a great part of the audience to forget 
about the fairy men, and to take the conversation 
of the fairy ladies about the propriety of intro- 
ducing this wicked but interesting creature, 
“man,” as the flutter of some celibate female 
community at the expected intrusion of gallants. 
No doubt one’s impatience at any sign of vulgarity 
or coarseness is increased by the poetical preten- 
sions of the piece. But the whole scene between 
the rowdies Ethais and Phylion and the ladies, where 
Ethais tells Selene that on earth it is a mark of the 
greatest respect towards any one to place the arm 
round his or her waist and imprint a tender kiss on 
his or her lips, and where the free indulgence of 
such marks of respect call from the ladies the 
exclamation that they are very pleasant, seems in 
its general suggestion both vulgar and coarse— 
vulgar through the air of barmaidish sentiment 
running through it, and coarse by the exhibition 
of endearments lavished on creatures in whom 
manner and bearing are doubtfully attractive, 
Even in a part where coarseness is more in place, 
that of the mortal Lutin, such passages as— 


No married man cares twopence for intrigues 
which his wife connives— 


are by no means noble. The scene where the 
sisters taunt Selene for her vigil seems simply 
indecent. And one line not only illustrates a 
dull bluntness which has marred some of Mr. 
Gilbert’s best work, but is unfit to be spoken in 
a theatre at all. Zthais declares that he is 
returning to the earth— 
Where women are not devils—till they're dead. 


One word about the style. In Mr. Gilbert’s and 
Mr, Reece’s fairy comedies there has been a 
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eolloquial element let into the blank verse which, 
though sometimes becoming plain prose, yet made 
almost a new style. It has always, however, had 
a tendency to become long-winded and common- 
place. In this play the tendency has increased 
painfully. The Elizabethan style, which the Times, 
in its review of this play, speaks of as something 
antiquated and worn-out, is more really terse, 
light, and to the point than the blank verse of 
“ Pygmalion” and ‘ The Wicked World.” Manya 
long passage, such as the prosaic enumeration of 
mortal views, or the spun-out bit about deceived 
lovers, would be put to shame by three or 
four lines of the “antiquated” Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 








THE VALUE OF A FARCE. 





Eighty pounds is the modest value put upon the 
value of a farce by a modest member of the Great 
Unacted and Unread. The opportunity for thus as- 
sessing his work occurred in an action at law, which 
was tried this week at Westminster, and in which 
Messrs. James and Thorne, the managers of the 
Vaudeville Theatre, were sued by a person named 
Stevenson, for the value of a manuscript farce, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Stevenson for Messrs. James and 
Thorne’s examination, and which they had un- 
fortunately lost. The author of the missing farce 
claimed £80, and he succeeded in obtaining a verdict 
for £15, with the consolation of paying his own costs. 
The question then seems settled as to managerial 
responsibilities in the matter of MSS. submitted to 
them. Seeing that managers are as a rule inexcusably 
carelessin this respect, and seldom trouble themselves 
what becomes of the pieces submitted to them un- 
less the author is one of the few lucky dramatists, 
the lesson may not be thrown away. There might 
at least be attached to every theatre a huge lumber- 
chest into which rejected plays could be docketed 
and thrown, there to lie until claimed, with a 
periodical clearing out, say, yearly. The business- 
like example of Charles Dickens proves that after 
all it is not so difficult to indicate to every rejected 
author that he can have his MS. on calling for it. 


Not more MSS. are received at a theatre than by | 


& popular periodical like All the Year Round in 
Dickens’s time; yet in the latter case no claim 
on courtesy was disregarded. But no manager 
ever thinks it worth while to take the slightest 
notice of a would-be author. 








JOHN PALMER. 





John Palmer was the son of a doorkeeper at the 
Drury Lane Theatre. To this fact may be ascribed 
his taste for histrionics, and his father’s professional 
acquaintancesbips would, no doubt, aid him in taking 
the first steps of a dramatic career. He was born in 
1741, and was early expected to do something for his 
maintenance, the pay of a theatrical hall-porter 
being not quite equal to the salary of a cabinet 
minister, though possibly on a par with a stage 
premier. Palmer joined a troupe of strolling 
players, and subsequently became attached to 
some provincial stock companies, with which he 
travelled several of the circuits. Like all actors, he 
was ambitious to tread the London boards, but 
like others he found it no easy matter till he esta- 
blished a reputation or secured good friends. At 
length he found his way on to the Haymarket stage, 
where he was so successful that the Drury-lane 
manager was glad to secure his services, and he 
rapidly attained the front rank as a comedian. As 
early as 1768, probably even earlier, Palmer was 
known on the Liverpool stage, and occupied a high 
position, for he played the part of Iago, with Mrs. 
Mattocks as Desdemona, and Mr. Gibson as Bra- 
bantio. This performance, of course, took place at 
the old theatre in Drury-lane, where it is now crossed 
by Brunswick-street. When in 1777, “The School 
for Scandal” was first produced at Drury-lane 
Theatre, London, Palmer was cast for the part of 
Joseph, and with good reason, for he was naturally 
one of the most plausable men of his time. Depre- 
catingly he used to urge with a demure facile 














expression, “ The utmost I ever did in that way was 
to persuade a baliff who had arrested me to bail me 
out.” He was such a plausible fellow, indeed, that 
Sheridan claimed to have written his character. 
When making up a quarrel with the author- 
manager, once Palmer is said to have ejaculated : 
“If you could but see my heart, Mr. Sheridan; if 
you could only see my heart!” With a meaning 
smile, Sheridan replied, ‘‘ Why, Jack, Jack, you 
forget I wrote it.” But Sheridan was continually 
claiming the authorship of any “ good thing” that 
turned up, especially when marketable. In July of 
this year (1777) Sheridan's greatest work was pro- 
duced in Liverpool, and had a run of eight nights, 
and in 1785 it was brought out in America. 

Like most actors, Palmer was dissatisfied with a 
subordinate position on the stage: he wished to rule. 
How much would any one suppose was Palmer’s 
salary at Garrick’s house? He and his wife got £2 a 
week. So it is hardly wonderful that he should aim 
at improvement, though £2 a week was then worth 
more than now. By the year 1787 he felt equal to 
the speculation, and he built the old Royalty Theatre, 
which was opened on the 20th June in that year, 
and was burned down in 1826. . Palmer intended 
the house for five-act plays, but through the jealousy 
of the patent managers, he was restricted to panto- 
mimic and miscellaneous entertainments. In 1798 
an Anglicised version of Kotzebue’s play, ‘‘ Menschen- 
haas und Reue” (‘* Misanthropy aud Repentance,”’) 
under the title of “The Stranger,”’ was produced 
in the Drury-lane Theatre, under Mr. Grubb, 
and has kept the stage with a success which 
offers a curious commentary on the taste of 
English playgoers forso many years. But Sheridan 
saw it pleased the town, and he claimed to have 
written every line of it, though history credits another 
with the English adaptation. The original cast in- 
cluded Kemble in the title réle, and Mrs. Siddons as 
Mrs. Haller, Mr. Palmer was Steinfort, ‘* Dickey 
Suett’’ was Peter, Mr. Barrymore was Wintersen, 
Mr. Aickin was Tobias, and Mrs, Goodall was the 
Countess Wintersen. Benjamin Thompson was the 
adaptor, though in a note published in the year fol- 
lowing the first production of the play he admits 
that it had passed through the hands of Sheridan. 
At the time several persons asserted that their trans- 


| lations had been utilised by Mr. Thompson, but 


this he denied. Is it not possible that Sheridan 


| may have taken advantage of the manuscripts being 
| sent to the theatre ? 


The popular story of Palmer’s death represents 
him as falling down on the stage after uttering the 
words in Kotzebue’s “* Stranger,” ‘* There is another 
and a better world.” '‘I'his legend, however, is 
apocryphal. All that is certain is that he dropped 
down dead on the Liverpool stage while performing 
the “ Stranger,” but at what particular passage of the 
drama there is no trustworthy evidence. 








PRAYING AND S1nainc—In a small town on the 
Schuylkill river there isa church in which the 
singing had run down. It had been led by one 
of the deacons, whose voice and musical powers 
had been gradually failing. One evening the 
clergyman gave out the hymn, which was in an 
odd measure, and rather harder than usual, and 
the deacon led off. Upon its conclusion the 
minister rose and said:—‘‘ Brother B—— will 
please repeat the hymn, as I cannot pray after 
such singing.” The deacon very composedly 
pitched into another tune, and the clergyman 
proceeded with his prayer. Having finished, he 
took up the book to give out the second hymn, 
when he was interrupted by the deacon gravely 
getting up and saying, in a voice audible to the 
whole congregation :—*Will Mr.— make another 
prayer? It would be impossible for me to sing 
after such a prayer as that.””—Boston Folio. 








Hottoway'’s Pitts axp OrntMert.—Multitudes have con- 
gratulated themselves on their immunity from deranged 
stomachs, sick headaches, and insuperable listlessness since 
they have occasionally resorted to this fine alterative medicine. 
Onr comfort, happiness, and security denend on the knowledge 
that most diseases originate from apparently a trifling beginning, 
and that the large proportion of them spring from Tnattention 
to the state of the stomach. Professor Holloway has turned 
this knowledge to good account, by discovering medicines which 
cure without exception the attendants on disordered tion. 
They ward off, likewise, the torturing sick headache. The 
Ointment should be well rubbed in twice daily over the stomach, 

r, and bowels; to them it — and, aided by the 
immediately works such a revolution as establishes 
perfect digestion, 


INSLEYS’ 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MAGAZINE: 








ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AL: 


GERNON SYDNEY, ae, 1622—1683. By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EW , F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘= LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD 
2 vols. 8vo. 


1 byte RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 














NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscripfions, the ‘‘Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


eee ee I HAVE MET. By 


E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


HE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 3 vols. 





By J. RB. 











OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 


WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By LADY 
HARDY. 8 vols. 


At HIS GATES. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


8 vols. 


WO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 
CALTHORPE STRANGE. 


HE PACE THAT KILLS: 
the Day. By L. H. E. 38 vols, 


RMA’S ENGAGEMENT. By the 
Author of “‘ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 


OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 


Author of “She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, Q.C.: an Autobiography. By MATTHEW 
STRADLING. 2 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each ; , 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat: years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 


high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

* A prettier was never written.”—Guardian. 

“‘Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale.”—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 

** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. S. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

“The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

* Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 


5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
y ladies y.”—Literary Churchman. 
or Exceedin y interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8S. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 


«Will do for the Hil sing generation what it aid for the pa 

3 \o for the wi or the ing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer as 
will make them love it with the intelligent of well- 


instructed children.”—Church Times. 





J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 
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28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
' £3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,”* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
ek ee ee eee eae 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
GOTO. D ccincsdovcscccecces 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..cocccecese 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, vary 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
Extra) ..ccceee eoecee 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
8.—The above with Octave Counler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) .....ssccvevccoeeece 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell .........+.. 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ......eccceece £100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .... -£125 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,”* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


12 


12 


40 


50 


60 


35 Guineas 


40 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





—.- 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 








No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 


One Stop. 
Expression, with p sewete Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste.’ Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No.9 — 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 

Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 

usette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

‘Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. orté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
“GALA Mae” VA LSE, 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEPIGAPED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNHS8 THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s, Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


AUTUMN MANQUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
4s. 


oS ALD TS eee 1 Oe. 


By Cc. H, R. MARRIOTT. 
Beaut¢fully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 
































Loxpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


ee 


Little Maid of Arcadee ........ 








Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
65 <0 tn sn Se cs sk ene se 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 40 
RE AS NL a 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&®G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........ccccssseceee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “‘Remembrance” ............. 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy answer 





bebnesdedsectndcdncanguseasedesbeakes 40 
NS Bh soa taiet ce ninn chi dk eb ie ca ecncenica upecen 40 
London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 

‘The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) ..............0008 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





EE eee ae ee ceheaine eb esceahie 4 
See On UNE RIT. 6. cere cn.cens-c0 theese send 
_ oS ren 

PE OD 6s cece conte: 600068 40 ce 
a 

Three Lilies 
Friends ...... 


i ee ee 


seve. «Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....,.0.....55. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......cccccoscssees 





° tits a a 
London : J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 
W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 
Tike Waeae Od Whe GlOE oc. ccvccccs cs ciceescsccceccsee. BS @ 
on tn tnkdee ness te teenedastensessewense: FO 
O list to the Song-bird ........sssecscveeces 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ......:+00¢ 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) 2.0... .scesececcvece 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

REED niveticiakixinn oo: <a-ceiee.sedadainh se deenlaiub eras 
II ick i 0 an 40.08:4u case en kloan we, neni 
Eventide. Trio. (8.C.1.)....s.e008 


oo oo 
oo 


o 


=~ me 
oo 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Puvlished. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., &c. 


London; J, T. Hayns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, §.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garien, : . 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the dlready existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Wianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _s,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth - Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


. by BROADWOOD. 





THE THREE YEARS SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotiarp, 
Erarp, and Krirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the pest only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crauers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER, & CC., Moorgate Street, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wzst Srrzzt, & WesteRN Roan, Briauton, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 


SYDENHAM. 


NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 


JULY 8, 5, 8, 10, 12, 1873. 


COMPETITIVE PERFORMANCES. 


CLASS I. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, not exceeding Five Hundred Voices, and not less 
than Two Hundred each Society, the CHALLENGE PRIZE, value £1000, and a Purse of £100. 
Second Prize, a Fifty Guinea Harmonium, given by Messrs. Alexandre, pere et fils. 


CLASS II. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, not exceeding Two Hundred Voices each Society, 


a Purse of £100. Second Prize, a Complete Set of the Royal Edition of Operas (bound), given by 
Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
CLASS III. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, for MEN’S VOICES, not exceeding Kighty Voices 


each, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a Ten Guinea Library of Music. To be chosen by the successful 
Choir from the Publications of Chappell and Co. (Given by Messrs. Chappell and Co.) 


CLASS IV. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL CHOIRS, a Purse of £380. Second Prize, a Ten 


Guinea Library of Music. To be chosen by the successful Choir from the Publications of Novello and 
Co. (Given by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co.) 


CLASS V. 
MILITARY BANDS of REED and BRASS INSTRUMENTS, not less than 


Thirty Performers, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a new Echo Cornet, value £26 11s. 
CLASS VI. 
BANDS of REGIMENTS of the LINE, not less than Thirty Performers, 


a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a B Flat Clarinet and an E Flat Clarinet, value £12 12s. each. 
CLASS VII. 
BRASS BANDS (not included in the foregoing), not less than Highteen 


Performers, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a B Flat Baritone, value £22 10s. 
CLASS VIII: 
SOPRANO SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 


CLASS IX. 
CONTRALTO or MEZZO-SOPRANO SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 


CLASS xX. 
TENOR SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 
CLASS XI. 

BARITONE or BASS SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 


CLASS XII. 
TRUMPET SOLO PLAYERS, a Purse of £25, Second Prize, a Slide 


Trumpet, value £15 15s. 


The Second Prizes in Classes V., VI., VII., and XII., are given by Messrs. Besson. 
Entries must be made before the 1st of March next. 











The Rules and Regulations of the National Music Meetings, and Lists of Music to be prepared, can be had 
on application to MR. WILLERT BEALE, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





Printed | aad Published by Jauns Swirt, of 66 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co,, 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Jan. 24th, 1873+ 





